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LITERATURE. 


History of the Church of England, from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. By 
R. W. Dixon. Vol. III. (Routledge.) 


Mn. Dixon’s previous volumes have already 
established his character for scholarly research 
and patient investigation. They have also done 
much to recover for English literature a style 
of prose writing which is admirably adapted 
for historical purposes. This last character- 
istic has met with little recognition. Histori- 
cal students are rarely heedful of literary 
merits. Those who are interested in literature 
seldom look into long histories, unless they 
have the popularity accorded to the pages 
of Lord Macaulay. It is indeed a difficult 
task to write history and preserve any dis- 
tinctive features of style. Mr. Dixon retains 
throughout his pages a clearly marked in- 
dividuality, which is never obtruded, but 
which speaks in hints. He is serious, sober, 
even massive; but flashes of dry humour 
meets us at every turn. Moreover he has in 
a way identified himself with the times of 
which he writes. His extracts from contem- 
porary papers do not strike the reader as 
remote or foreign to the narrative ; rather the 
narrative itself bears the impress of the source 
from which it came. Mr. Dixon’s account 
of theological controversies is not a dry 
summary, but rather an echo of original 
voices. All this is done without affectation 
or traces of conscious effort. Sometimes, it 
must be admitted, Latinised words of un- 
familiar form and doubtful advantage seem to 
show that Mr. Dixon was thinking too entirely 
about the past and had forgotten the present. 
But his pages have all the charm which comes 
from a feeling of dainty workmanship—so 
dainty that we fear it is but slightly perceived 
by the hasty reader. 

The third volume of Mr. Dixon’s book, 
which deals with the events of the reign of 
Edward VI., seems to us to be an advance 
upon the two preceding volumes. It bears 
marks of more research, and it contains a 
greater number of independent and original 
judgments. Moreover, it deals with a period 
which is less understood, and therefore has 
been more diversely represented than the age 
which went before it. Mr. Dixon distinctly 
raises new questions in a form in which they 
have not hitherto been faced. In dealing 
with the reign of Henry VIII. he had on his 
side the sympathies of the greater part of 
English Churchmen. Most people are ready 
to admit that the church was unfairly dealt 
with, that the process of spoliation was 
carried on by means alike hypocritical and 
brutal, and that its results ‘were by no means 
creditable to English statesmanship. Some, 
it is true, would urge extenuating circum- 





stances, drawn from the difficulty of the task 
and the general character of the times. A few 
robust Protestants would even rejoice in the 
vigour of the blows dealt at the abomina- 
tions of what they consider a hopelessly cor- 
rapt system, and would regard Henry VILI.’s 
measures as characteristic of the strong sense 
and straightfor wardness of the English temper 
when thoroughly roused. But the mass of 
men would be willing to admit that Henry 
VIII. was fairly open to adverse criticism ; 
and even the advanced Protestants would not 
claim that Henry VIII. did much good, save 
by his destructive tendencies. 

With the accession of Edward VI., however, 
the point of view is changed, and we enter 
upon a period in which ecclesiastical recon- 
struction was consciously attempted. Many, 
who are not shocked at the destruction being 
wrought by rude and violent hands, shrink 
from the contemplation of the same agencies 
at work in repairing the breaches which they 
had made. Many, who are profoundly attached 
to the existing services of the Church of 
England, wish to believe that they assumed 
their present shape under conditions of due 
ecclesiastical decorum. They wish to find in 
those who carried out the re-organisation of 
the system of the church traces of high prin- 
ciples and consistent efforts. 

Mr. Dixon’s pages are likely to cast a chill 
upon all such desires. To him the Reforma- 
tion of the English Church was not the 
result of an overpowering impulse, intellec- 
tual, moral, or religious, which burst through 
the bonds of a superstitious system and 
struggled for freedom, righteousness, and 
purity. Rather it was a social revolution, in 
which the middle class rose and the lower 
class fell; in which the church was in some 
ways reformed and in some ways impaired, 
losing much of her aucient beauty, but pre- 
serving all the distinctive marks of a church. 
This we take to be Mr. Dixon’s view of the 
general aspect of affairs, though he prefers 
that the view should unfold itself gradually 
in his pages, and does not try to put it 
prominently forward. 

Probably Mr. Dixon scarcely expects that 
such a view of the English Reformation 
should be accepted without comment. In 
fact, every student of English history during 
the sixteenth century feels the great diffi- 
culties which beset any general conception of 
the evolution of affairs. From the sixteenth 
century dates the social condition which has 
prevailed since then, and which only in our 
own days is called upon to defend itself; 
while it has got to be seen how far the eccles- 
iastical system, as remodelled in the sixteenth 
century, is identified with the social circum- 
stances under which it arose. It is easier to 
write the history of the seventeenth or of 
the eighteenth century than it is to write 
the history of the sixteenth, because the 
problems raised by the later centuries attained 
to some kind of solution, while the changes of 
the sixteenth century sank deeper, and the 
antagonism which they created has not yet 
found its full expression. 

It is, however, hard to plead for a suspended 
judgment on times which seem to the super- 
ficial view so far remote. All men are ideal- 
ists about the present, and about the past so 
far as it moulds the present. The work of a 
scrupulous historian is always a thankless 





one. He works through masses of documents 
and produces results which are generally pro- 
nounced to be neither lucid nor philosophical. 
It requires much faith to extract a hero out 
of a mass of state papers, and Mr. Dixon has 
not gone in quest of heroes. He has been 
content to tell of things as they presented 
themselves at the time, extenuating nothing, 
nor setting down anght in malice. He does 
not profess to discover any principle of the 
evolution of the English Church, nor any 
fixed opinions in its leaders. We naturally 
look to see what estimate he forms of 
Cranmer; but he seems to think so badly 
of his doings in the days of Henry VIIL. 
that he cannot credit him with any 
high resolve. Perhaps Cranmer was better 
than Mr. Dixon thinks. It is a conceivable 
view to take of him that he concealed a 
good deal of firmness under the guise of an 
opportunist ; that he strove to save what he 
could, and often forgave himself for over 
pliancy on the ground that anyone else would 
have been more pliant or less dexterous. It 
is hard for a statesman at a great crisis to 
save himself from being dragged through 
much mire. It is hard for us to judge him 
leniently without lowering unduly our stan- 
dard of moral judgment. Yet, if we insist 
on holding our standard high, we run the risk 
of vilipending the past, and reducing its 
greatest achievements to selfish intrigues and 
cowardly surrender. 

We doubt if Mr. Dixon has sufficiently 
faced this difficulty. His diligence and 
thoroughness of workmanship is admirable. 
He is fair-minded and impartial. He judges 
according to the evidence; but he never 
admits any plea which lies outside the evi- 
dence beforehim. Yet the general impression 
left on the reader of Mr. Dixon’s pages is 
that of an age brutal and self-seeking, illu- 
mined with little nobility of thought or 
aspiration; such glimpses as there were of 
steadfast purpose were displayed by the ad- 
herents of the Old Learning—Gardiner, Bon- 
ner, and the Lady Mary. Such a picture is, 
no doubt, melancholy in itself, and is very 
different from the traditional representations 
which Englishmen have hitherto enjoyed. 
We do not suppose that Mr. Dixon hopes that 
it will be accepted at once without comment. 
It is his contribution towards a corrective of 
previous exaggerations. The history of the 
English Reformation has been regarded as an 
incident in the development of Protestant- 
ism. The text-book of those who held this 
view was Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Their 
representation made the rise of the English 
Church run parallel to the rise of the 
Christian Church in early days. Both rose 
amid universal corruption; both possessed 
principles of eternal truth, which were 
combated by the darkness of this world ; both 
owed their success to the zeal, the holiness, 
the constancy unto death of their early 
teachers. This view is now somewhat 
out of date in its entirety, though it lurks in 
many minds as a sort of background, which 
they do not like to have too rudely disturbed. 
It has made way for another view, according 
to which the Church of England, after a 
period of anarchy, which providentially gave 
her the means of sweeping away many abuses 
which the acknowledgment of the papal 
supremacy had entailed, reconstituted her 
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formularies, and remodelled her services in 
accordance with primitive practice, and in 
such a way as to express all that was wisest 
and best in the thought and feeling of an age 
specially endowed with religious and theo- 
logical insight. This view is obviously 
prompted by genuine attachment to the 
English Church of the present day, respect 
for the work which it has achieved, and 
admiration of its vitality wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. It is natural 
that the days in which the English Prayer- 
Book was compiled should be regarded with a 
respect that approaches veneration. 

Mr. Dixon does not look back upon the 
Reformation period with the eyes of an 
English Churchman of to-day; but with the 
eyes of an English Churchman living in the 
days in which the things he speaks of were 
done. The church which was plundered, 
whose bishops were insulted, whose clergy 
were brow-beaten, whose poor were down- 
trodden, is the church to which Mr. Dixon 
feels that he himself belongs. Whatever 
good results can be shown at the present day 
are only a proof that the church was not 
destroyed ; but, though seriously crippled, put 
forth recuperative energy. So far does Mr. 
Dixon carry this attitude of historical de- 
tachment from the present that he even com- 
pares the collects of the English Prayer-Book 
with those of the Sarum use, to the dis- 
advantage of the Prayer-Book versions; and 
none of the changes made in the offices of the 
church seem to him to be decided improve- 
ments. In this and other parts of this 
volume, Mr. Dixon rises to heights of im- 
partiality where he must not expect many 
of his readers to be able to follow him. 

Mr. Dixon, in fact, has taken an Anglican 
of to-day, has translated him into the six- 
teenth century, and has interpreted the 
feelings with which he would have regarded 
the events that passed before his eyes. The 
point of view so obtained is novel, and the 
advantages which it gives are many. Per- 
haps Mr. Dixon might have indicated it more 
clearly. As it is, he runs the risk of 
sometimes mystifying his readers, as when 
he says: ‘‘A lower, a sadder religious senti- 
ment was the character of the age”; or, 
‘*¢ The sacred, the almost aristocratic character 
of poverty perished.” It is clear, however, 
that these remarks deserve thinking over. 
They may serve as examples of the spirit 
which runs through this volume as a whole, 
and gives it a suggestiveness beyond its merits 
as am historical work of thorough and in- 
dependent research. M. CreicHton. 








Prince Otto: a Romance. By R. L. Stevenson. 
(Ghatto & Windus.) 


Ir is, perhaps, not to late to remedy the 
accident by which notice of this book has 
been delayed till its successor has appeared. 
Little need be said; for by this time the 
public has probably made up its mind. They 
say that the reviews—things I hear of but 
never see—have expressed more or less dis- 
appointment. Such feeling is creditable to 
them, and not less to the author who raises 
extravagant expectations. 

I have succeeded in unearthing a number 
of the Acaprmy, five years old, in which I 





reviewed Mr. Stevenson’s Essays. As his 
genius has been more widely revealed that 
review has lain upon my conscience. But, 
on reading it to-day, there seems little to 
repudiate, except a few pompous or gushing 
expressions. Severe it was, and one-sided— 
but at that time unavoidably so. He had not 
then attempted romance; and upon his ex- 
quisite little tours and essays some admirers 
were then trying to build up a claim of 
original and profound philosophy. Against 
that claim I protested, perhaps too seriously. 
He had not—he never will have—any new 
gospel of life to give us. He has developed 
precisely as I hoped and prophesied that he 
would. There still, however, remains that 
strange mixture of audacious candour and 
audacious reticence on the great issues of 
morality which attracted and distressed from 
the first. On this much might be written 
interesting to Mr. Stevenson and a few more, 
but to most others neither acceptable nor 
helpful. We have no right to demand his 
scheme of human life; but this is certain, 
that his puzzling enigmatic ethics, whether 
they be individual, or whether they are a true 
reflection of a present transitional state of 
society, are the real hindrance to his aim of 
producing a great romance worthy of his 
genius. In Prince Otto he tried, and owns 
his failure. It seems to me that, if we 
are to deal at length with men and motives, 
we must lay a good foundation of ethical 
principles and repose comfortably upon them. 
Is not this restful solidity the secret of 
most works of the imagination of sustained 
interest? A friend—no mean critic — 
brings back my Prince Otto in a rage—he 
cannot read it—a vicious style, cannot 
explain why, but does not like it. Yet he 
again and again plods through Scott’s pon- 
derous stories, not sparing himself a line. 
This instance is suggestive. Sir Walter’s 
mind was quite made up about the right and 
wrong of most things and persons. He could 
afford to describe and judge them steadily, 
without excitement or misgiving; and the 
reader, soothed and reassured, resigns himself 
with confidence to the prolonged spell of the 
great magician. Not that Scott is a greater, 
or Stevenson a lesser genius for all that. It 
is but their fate. Equal in imagination, the 
one is strengthened and disciplined to pro- 
longed flights by his perfect assimilation of 
conventional principles; the other’s course, 
rapid, erratic, and interrupted, displays far 
deeper insight, far keener perception, far 
bolder genius—a genius brilliant but seem- 
ingly troubled, because it ventures into a 
world ignored by Scott, where all is doubt 
and difficulty. 

What, then, is the position to which Mr. 
Stevenson has so far attained? Not, I still 
think, beside the great masters, whose pro- 
found and simple humanity commands univer- 
sal and perpetual sympathy. May he not be 
regarded as the author’s author, just as Keats 
has been called the poet’s poet ? Widely read 
his tales will perforce be, if only for the weird 
and morbid interest which has lately marked 
them, but read with imperfect appreciation. 
Even thus, only an author or critic can appre- 
ciate the consummate art by which he has 
handled worse horrors than Poe’s, by means 
of a fantastic burlesque setting, just strong 
enough te redeem their repulsiveness, without 
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marring their fascination. 
have dropped this sportive tone in Dr. Jekyll 
amazes me. If we are bound to take this 
cruel tale seriously, I see not how to defend 
it. Life is already so full of doubts and 
miseries, that all such sacrileges on human 
credulity as this or the Peau de Chagrin, 
cannot but do harm. Manicheism is a con- 
tagious disease. It may be ridiculed, or 
preached sincerely, but should not be preached 
gravely just for fun. 

But in the New Arabian Nights, and still 
more in the Dynamiter, the art is phenomenal. 
It is not the old-fashioned ars celare artem, 
but art so carelessly, roguishly exposed, that 
it charms by its very audacity. The author 
seems to say: “‘Now you need not agitate 
yourself so much over these horrors—they are 
only made-up rubbish, and I am laughing at 
you all the time. I don’t mind telling you 
this, because you know in spite of it, you 
won’t go to bed till you have finished the 
book.” Probably there is nothing else quite 
like this in literature, though it is one of the 
many aspects of Rabelais. Indeed, no modern 
English book contains such a profusion and 
superfluity of talent as this little Dynamiter. 
It is a masterpiece, upon which Prince Otto 
has not improved, and no novelist can read it 
without gnawing envy. This—on two 
grounds. One, the insolent prodigality of 
its invention. Mr. Trollope once spun out 
a six-line story about a mustard plaster 
into a weary novelette. Mr. Stevenson 
flushes a regular three-volume covey of 
incident, pursues it awhile—for a chapter, 
a page, a few lines—and then gaily tosses it 
aside. The novelist must be horrified to see 
all these valuable plots and promising openings 
bandied about, instead of being hoarded and 
doled out to the world in expensive volumes. 
The Dynamiter contains a whole library of 
possible novels. Its charm lies in this wanton 
profusion of a spendthrift whose resources 
seem inexhaustible. The other ground of 
envy is most interesting, and may not yet 
have been adequately noticed. Space pre- 
cludes more than a reference to it. Mr. 
Stevenson is a perfect adapter. Ihave traced 
so many of his happiest conceptions to other 
books, that still more might probably be 
traced by other readers. No one, unless 
inspired, can evolve ideas and incidents, 
without some peg of suggestion. It is de- 
lightful to notice how Mr. Stevenson hits 
upon some unlikely material in a book, sees 
its capabilities, turns it upside down, inside 
out, transforms it, builds upon it a graceful 
creation of his own. I wondered how any- 
one could invent the “Story of the Fair 
Cuban.” I wonder still more, since I lit on 
a certain heavy book about Hayti, how such 
prose could be sublimated into such fiction. 

Much more could be said about Mr. 
Stevenson’s peculiar genius and methods, but, 
after all, it would be premature. His later 
works have revised the criticism of their 
predecessors; final judgment, must be sus- 
pended till his labours—may they be long 
and prosperous !—are completed. 

Hitherto I have written not about Prince 
Otto, but about its author, since the less is in- 
cluded in the greater; for really there is little to 
be said. It is too late to analyse the plotor char- 
acters, or point out beauties or defects. The 
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public. 
is a success. 


some things of rare beauty and sweetness, 
and overflows with cleverness and originality. 
It refines the odours of Auerbach’s pine 
woods and the splendours of Ruskin’s skies. 
But it is disappointing. That is the true 
verdict. And why? Because we, and the 
author too, are bent upon his producing some- 


thing more sustained, more suited to be placed 


beside, and compared with, and preferred to, 
other great fictions ; and we all expected that 
Prince Otto was to prove the magnum opus. 
Well, we were wrong. It is not even equal 
to its predecessors ; but it still towers above 
its rivals. Faults it has—exasperating ones 
—and a certain wrong-headedness which is a 
new feature. What reader does not wish 
that he could have stood at the author’s elbow 
with a few suggestions? For my part, I 
would have said—give me either less or more 
delicacy in regard to marriage, tone down 
Mdme. de Rosen, alter the closing scene, 
define the Prince rather clearer, and tell us 
more about the princess, work out Roederer’s 
Authoritarian system—and soon. So between 
us we should all have made a strange jumble 
of it. It cannot please us all—only mild 
commonplace can—and it displeases some. 
In disparaging Prince Otto we praise the 
author; for, after all, who else could have 
written it ? E. Puncett. 








Wanderings in China. By ©. F. Gordon 
Cumming. With Illustrations. In 2 vols. 
(Black wood.) 


Certainty one of the characteristics of the 
present day is the ardour with which English 
ladies, weary of life’s dull round, seek to 
explore the distant and most inaccessible 
parts of the world. Five and twenty years 
ago, when Mrs. Atkinson accompanied her 
husband through Siberia to the Amoor, the 
feat was regarded as little short of heroic ; 
but now there is scarcely a spot on the globe’s 
surface, from China tu Peru, that has not 
been visited by English ladies. And fortu- 
nately for armchair travellers they, far from 
showing any churlish desire to keep the re- 
sults of their observations to themselves, 
display their stores of information before us 
in the most tempting garb. In this way we 
are able to imagine ourselves the compagnons 
de voyage of Lady Brassey round the world, 
or of Miss Bird in the unbeaten tracks of 
Japan, or of Lady Florence Dixie in Pata- 
gonia, or of Miss Gordon Cumming in Fiji, 
China, and elsewhere; for, as the following 

from a letter dated from the temple 
of the “‘ Heavenly Boy,” near Ningpo, testi- 
fies, she scarcely yields to Lady Brassey the 
palm of having been the most cosmopolitan 
of lady travellers : 


“Of all the strange.and lovely places where 

ave spent successive May-days, this has per- 
haps been the most remarkable. One was spent 
in the Himalayas, where the familiar notes of 
cuckoos without number mingled with the chat- 
tering of troops of monkeys, who pelted us with 
blossoms of scarlet rhododendron trees; an- 
other on a lonely but most beautiful Fijian isle, 


is a caveat as to the lukewarmness of the 
The book is not a failure at all—it 
It is not uninteresting—it is 
most fascinating. It is confessedly a wild, 
rambling, nondescript book; but it contains 











in the glorious Yosemite Valley, revelling in 
the beauty of its most wonderful waterfalls and 
the fragrance of its delicious azaleas. But I 
think this has been strangest of all; for here are 
we, two foreiga ladies, without a countryman 
within twenty miles of us, staying quite alone 
in an old Buddhist monastery, with upwards of 
a hundred Chinese priests and monks, all of 


fortune of the artist who could render it 
faithfully. 

‘‘Here a shop is not merely a recéptacle of 
articles for sale—it is also a manufactory, where, 
if you have leisure to linger, you can watch 
each process from the beginning; and, if the 
various things in common use among these 









whom are as kind to us as kind can be.”’ 


took opportunities of getting off the beaten 
track of tourists when occasion offered. Of 
course, after all it is only the coast of 
China which is as yet open to travellers in 
the ordinary way; and therefore Miss 
Gordon Cumming was able to touch, as it 
were, but the hem of the empire. This being 
taken for granted, however, we can safely 
say that she saw more of China and the 
Chinese than any recent traveller who has 
taken the public into his confidence. And 
not only so, but she has thoroughly appre- 
ciated what she saw, and by the aid of a 
graphic pen has given us an excellent book 
on the country and people. In some par- 
ticulars her book illustrates the truth of the 
French proverb that ‘“‘le mieux est l’enemi 
du bien”; for, on first arriving from Japan, 
where cleanliness is part of the national 
character, and where family affection reaches 
an ideal height, the cities of China afforded 
an unfavourable contrast, and the Chinese 
views on domestic economy sounded harsh 
and forbidding. These contrasts did not, 
however, blind her to objects of beauty and 
interest; and as she travelled through the 
whole length of the empire, from Canton to 
Peking, she met with every kind of scenery 
and experienced every variety of climate. Of 
the cities she visited Canton was probably 
the most typical, revealing, as it does, all the 
most striking phases of Chinese life. It is 
more purely Chinese than the cities in the 
North, in which a large admixture of Tatar 
population has to some extent modified their 
surroundings; and, being a rich centre of 
trade, it represents all the national character- 
istics as they have been developed under the 
genial influences of wealth and prosperity. 
Speaking of the streets of this city, she thus 
describes them : 


“‘The interests of the streets cannot be sur- 
passed, though most of them are dirty, and all 
are narrow; some being only about six feet 
wide, and many not exceeding eight feet! 
Even this is further reduced by the singular, 
but very effective, manner of hanging out sign- 
boards at right angles to the shops, some 
suspended like the signs of old English inns, 
and some set upright in carved and gilded 
stands at the corners of the shops. They are 
just great planks, ten to fifteen feet in 
eight: some black, some scarlet, some 
blue, some white, and a few green, and 
on which are embossed strange characters 
in scarlet or gold, which, though perhaps 
really merely stating the name of the shop, 
appear to our ignorant eyes both beautiful and 
mysterious! ... I believe the chief secret of 
the fascination of these streets lies in the fact 
that you see right into every shop, so that 
whenever you can turn your eyes aside from 
looking right along the streets, and can gaze 
either to right or left, each shop frontage of 





’mong palms and tree ferns. Last year I was 


This reference to her immediate surround- 
ings is enough to show that Miss Gordon 
Cumming was not content to form her idea 
of China from the treaty-ports alone, but 


strange people strike us as quaint, much more 
curious is it to see them actually made,” 


Leaving Canton, Miss Gordon Cumming 
visited Macao, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, Shanghai, Chefoo, and Peking; and 
in each and all of these places she dived as 
deep as was possible beneath the surface of 
Chinese life. It was inevitable that in her 
brief wanderings she should have gathered 
some hasty impressions, which a more ex- 
tended stay in the country would probably 
have corrected. A wider acquaintance with 
the people would have disabused her mind of 
the idea that it is owing to their inability to 
see beauty in nature that the Chinese build 
their houses so as to look inwards instead of 
outwards. Chinamen may not possess the 
ecstatic love of scenery and flowers that the 
Japanese have; but no one who has visited 
their pleasure-grounds, and seen the highly- 
artistic landscape gardening employed to give 
effect to the natural features of the land, or 
who has admired the care and taste with 
which the sites of the houses of the wealthy are 
for the most part chosen, or who has studied 
the landscape painting of native artists, or 
who has read Chinese poetry, can doubt for 
an instant that the people pene a high 
appreciation of the beauties of nature. It is 
true that their houses are built so that the 
rooms look into courtyards. But this is in 
consequence of the common Oriental desire to 
keep the beauties of the harem from the 
vulgar gaze; and in the better class of houses 
every effort is made to compensate for the 
loss of the outer view by beautifying the 
courtyards with prettily-arranged flowers, 
picturesque shrubs, and sparkling fountains. 
Miss Gordon Cumming seems also to have 
formed, from what she saw at Foochow, an 
exaggerated idea of the extent to which in- 
fanticide is carried in the empire. No doubt 
it exists, but only in the very poor districts, 
where the margin between the means of 
existence and starvation is very narrow; and 
in such localities public opinion is, as she 
‘says, tolerant of the custom. But in the 
wealthier provinces the crime is unknown, 
and would not be allowed to exist for an 
instant. These are the only points, and they 
are sufficiently trivial, on which we differ 
from the author, who displays throughout 
her work an accurate judgment and a notable 
keenness of perception. 

Like most visitors to Peking, she was 
disappointed with the general aspect of 
the city, and shocked at the universal 
decay which is everywhere observable. The 
public buildings, streets, and roads all bear 
traces of having been designed on a large and 
handsome scale; but, having been once called 
into existence, they have been allowed to fall 
into decay, without more than an occasional 
touch of the repairing hand of man. The 
stone causeways radiating from the capital 
must, when they were first laid down, have 
been some of the finest in the world; but 
they are now so full of ruts, holes, and 





ten feet reveals a scene which would make the 





quagmires, that travellers prefer following the 
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muddy tracks at the sides to facing the 
dangers of the pavements. Though the great 
centres of national learning, the colleges of 
Peking, are fast falling into ruin, and their 
deserted halls are covered with the dust and 
dirt of centuries. All this is unquestionably 
in a great measure due to the prevailing 
system of education based on the teachings 
of Confucius, which, as Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming remarks, leads the people to look back- 
wards rather than forwards. Their minds 
are constantly trained to contemplate the 
unattainable models of virtue and learn- 
ing which shed a lustre over the ancient 
history of their race, and their lives are 
spent in vain efforts to approach as near 
as may be to these incomparable patterns. 
This owl-like backward gaze extends also 
to their religious beliefs, and has given to 
ancestral worship the solidarity which it 
possesses. This mental attitude is the great 
obstacle to the introduction of reform of all 
kinds in China; and, though contact with 
Europeans has done something towards 
familiarising the minds of the people with 
the idea of change, there is yet much to be 
done before the wall of prejudice, which 
would exclude everything new, will be finally 
broken down. That there already are some 
breaches in this wall is shown by some 
notable statistics, quoted by Miss Gordon 
Cumming, of the results already obtained by 
Protestant missionaries in face of the obstacles 
presented by the deep-seated national beliefs 
and superstitions. There are, she states, in 
China upwards of a hundred thousand recog- 
nised members of different branches of the 
Protestant church, and twenty-two thousand 
communicants. It is true that among the 
two or three hundred millions of China 
these hundred thousand form but a con- 
temptible minority ; but the leaven is there, 
and the fact is one which must be reckoned 
with in forecasting the future of the empire. 
It is a fact also which is, we suspect, new to 
most people; for the majority of travellers 
gather their information about the country 
from merchants and others, who live for the 
most part in entire ignorance of the missionary 
work whichis going on around them, and who 
are in the habit of judging of native Chris- 
tians from a few backsliding converts who 
are to be found touting for employment in 
the hongs and shops of the treaty ports. 
Doubtless there are some who profess Chris- 
tianity for the sake of filthy lucre; but these 
are the exceptions, and the fiery ordeals 
through which the Christian communities have 
at times passed may fairly be credited with 
having purged away the dross. There is 
scarcely a congregation in the empire which 
has not been subjected to persecution, and 
this often of the fiercest kind. 

‘“‘Thus at Christmas time, 1879, there was a 
fearful persecution in a district within a 
hundred miles of Canton, where a wealthy 
Christian convert, having determined to build 
a church in his village, was seized and tortured, 
to make him forswear Christ. On his remain- 
ing steadfast, he was bound to a cross and 
swathed in cotton wool saturated with oil, and 
so was burnt alive. Four of his fellow- 
Christians were also fearfully tortured and 
mutilated, and then they likewise (since they 


could not be induced to recant) were tied to 
crosses and burnt.” 


This is only one of the many instances of 





religious constancy related by Miss Gordon 
Cumming; and it is interesting to observe 
that the motives which instigate the persecu- 
tions are in all cases political rather than 
religious. As a nation the Chinese are the 
most religiously tolerant people in the world. 
They suffer the presence of Jews, Moham- 
medans, Buddhists, Taouists, and, until lately, 
Christians gladly; and it is only since they 
have learned to fear the political consequences 
of the spread of Christianity that they have 
shown opposition to it. For all religious 
beliefs they affect a supreme indifference, and 
they treat their own idols with the greatest 
contempt. Gods who refuse to answer prayer 
are beaten and insulted, or, as in a case men- 
tioned by Miss Gordon Cumming, are put out 
in the sun until they are cracked and Dlis- 
tered. The seeming contradiction implied in 
this want of religious zeal, and this ardour 
for persecuting the followers of another re- 
ligion, is one of the many superficial contra- 
rieties which abound among the Chinese. 
With increasing knowledge these will be seen 
to be more apparent than real; and we know 
no book of Chinese travel which will do more 
to sweep away the cobwebs of misrepresenta- 
tion which has gathered round China, or 
which gives a more graphic and interesting 
account of the places visited, than Miss Gordon 
Cumming’s Wanderings in China. 
Rosert K. Dovetas. 





English Letters and Letter-Writers of the 
Eighteenth Century. With Explanatory 
Notes by Howard Williams. First Series 
—Swift and Pope. (Bell ) 


Tuts volume is the first of a series which, if 
well carried out, cannot fail to prove a valu- 
able and interesting addition to the library. 
The eighteenth century, if not productive of 
much poetry of the first class, was the golden 
age of English prose, and of that prose no un- 
important portion is found in the letters of its 
eminent men. Beginning with Swift and 
ending with Burns, no list of letter-writers 
in any language can surpass that which con- 
tains the names of Pope and Bolingbroke, 
Wortley Montague and Horace Walpole, Gray, 
Gibbon, and Cowper, not to mention lesser 
people. To them we mainly owe our know- 


ledge of the social life of the times, and of the 


personal character of the men who lived in 
them ; and the pictures they have drawn for 
us, still fresh in their imperishable colouring, 
light up many an otherwise dreary page of 
dull history, disgraceful politics, and conven- 
tional literature. 

The present work contains a selection from 
the best letters of Swift and Pope, as well as 
lives of each of them. The lives are well- 
written summaries of all that most readers 
desire to know of their subjects. They do not 
tell us anything new; but Mr. Williams has 
read all the biographers and commentators 
from Urrery to Craik, aud from Ayre to 
Elwin, and gives us here in brief the result of 
hisstudies. There is probably no other book 
that in so compact a form contains so much 
information, and so much of it at first hand, 
respecting these two great writers. On one 
interesting point, the existing portraits of 
Swift and Pope—Mr. Williams gives us 
much more both of fact and criticism than 





most previous biographers, even those who 
write on a larger scale. 

Some exception, however, must be taken to 
certain points in the editing. In Swift’s cor- 
respondence we have, of course. much of the 
journal to Stella, and opinions will necessarily 
differ as to the parts selectel; but no rea‘ter 
will like to have it interrupted and cut up by 
letters to other people, which come in after 
that irritating fashion adopted ia Croker’s 
Boswell, and which drew down such a re- 
monstrance from Carlyle. Indeed, many 
things in this volume remiad us of that much 
criticised book. Explanations are given of 
allusions that scarcely seem to require them, 
and others that are really obscure are passed 
over unnoticed. Sometimes Latin quotations 
are translated, sometimes they are left in the 
comprative obscurity of the original. In one 
note the solitary line of Pindar, which every- 
body knows, and which is very appropriately 
placed over the pump room at Bath, and 
eternally quoted, very inappropriately, by 
temperance lecturers, is dragged in to show 
that the writer did not “bow the kue. to 
Bacchus,” a subject with which, of course, it 
has nothing todo. Though to be sure that 
makes less matter in this case, as the printer 
has so mangled the Greek as to reduce it to 
nonsense. Again, we miss the ‘ Penitential 
Letter,” as Lady Giffard epitefully calls it, as 
well as the two to Miss Waring, which, 
though of no literary value, are essential to 
the study of Switt’s character. Nor are 
curious slips wanting, which surprise us in 
an editor who has read so much of the times 
and of general literature. The Tom Harley 
mentioned in the journal was brother, not 
son, of the Lord Treasurer, who had no son but 
Edward, his successor. Dawley, the farm of 
Bolingbroke, was not in Kent, as here stated 
from Bowles, but in Middlesex, near Uxbridge, 
and within easy visiting distance from T wicken- 
ham, as we see from Pope’s driving home 
thence after a dinner-party, on the occasion 
when he met with the accident that drew 
forth a letter from Voltaire. In a note to the 
letter from Letcombe of July 3, 1714, Mr. 
Williams tells us that Swift followed Lord 
Oxford into Herefordshire. That Swift in- 
tended to visit his old patron at his Hereford- 
shire seat is undoubted; but there does not 
seem to be any evidence that they ever met 
after Queen Anne’s death, and had they done 
so an event so interesting would not have 
been passed over in silence by all previous 
biographers. We look in vain for the famous 
letter which describes the fate of the lovers 
struck by lightning. This is the more to be 
regretted as its history is typical of Pope’s 
system of proceeding in such matters. ‘The 
letter was first written, August 6, to Martha 
Blount, and then sent, re-copied nearly word 
for word, to Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
on September 1, probably in 1718. In 1737 
it appeared in print headed ‘“‘Mr. Gay to 
Mr. F——.” Long ere this Pope had quar- 
relled with Lady Mary, and lampooned what 
he had adored. He was now anxious to 
mortify her—first, by leaving her name out 
of his correspondence altogether ; and, secondly, 
by leading her to believe that a letter she had 
supposed carefully composed for her sole 
entertainment was really a letter from one of 
his friends to another which had casually 
fallen into his hands, just as mean people 
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nowadays ‘‘send on” Christmas cards. Per- 
haps, indeed, the lady had earned this long 
before by the bantering epistle in which she 
replied to the poet’s sentimental effusion, and 
which is as good a specimen of what we 
should now call ‘‘ chaff” as that dignified 
period can show. 

Our knowledge of his practices in this kind: 
deprives Pope’s letters of any but a literary 
value. Letters that were often re-written 
years after they were first sent, and that were 
published with names different from those of 
the real receivers, can tell us little of a 
man’s life and real character; and, after all 
the researches of Mr. Elwin, we read most 
of these letters almost as we should some 
series of ‘‘ Epistles” written by clever imi- 
tators of the style of the period and of the 
man. Very different are the letters of Swift. 
There we feel that we have a strong mind, 
pouring itself out in the natural language of 
the moment. He never pretends to virtues he 
does not possess, nor favours’ his corres- 
pondents with fine sentiments; and as we 
read, we feel that we are in contact with the 
man himself, showing us his mind without 
reserve. 

The portrait Pope draws of his own character 
is like a highly finished and well-framed 
miniature, painted with as much flattery as 
was consistent with any resemblance at all. 
Swift’s is like a rapid and vigorous sketch, 
dashed of at a heat by a painter of true genius, 
with features you never forget, with an ex- 
pression that haunts you for months after you 
have seen it, and containing that indefinable 
quality which convinces you, whether you 


know the original or not, that a true likeness 
has been seized. H. Sanrcenr. 








The New Godiva, and other Studies in Social 


Questions. Second Edition. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Ir is a significant fact that these essays, 
like those published by Mrs. Fawcett and 
Miss Ellice Hopkins in the Contemporary 
Review, concern not so much what we 
pleasantly term the social question as the 
point whether or not that social question is to 
be discussed. The bulk of the book is 
occupied in asking—‘‘ Shall we speak or shall 
we hold our tongues ?””—with the probable 
result that nine readers out of ten will set it 
down as a book containing unspeakable 
things. Does it never strike the English 
public that in such discussions the prelimi- 
naries may be the most really offensive part ; 
and is it not conceivable that questions— 
which, if placed before an adult man or woman 
with the simplicity and single-mindedness of 
a midwife’s or a doctor’s statement would be 
as incapable as that of scandalising or per- 
verting—may become morbid and dangerous 
simply by being preluded with suggestive 
sentences and more suggestive looks, to the 
effect that some mysteriously foul danger is 
preparing for the imagination and feelings of 
pure-souled persons ? 

The reasons which condemn the irtroduc- 
tion of certain subjects into works of fiction, 
presented in moments of idleness to the 
imagination and the imaginative emotions, do 
not, surely, hold good when such topics are 
placed, for practical purposes, before the in- 





urgent necessity of understfinding, of judging, 
and of acting? A small dose of psych- 
ology and of experience of life would, 
one might imagine, suffice to make this 
truth evident. But there is, unfortunately, 
no quality less common in this miserable 
world than lucidity; and, in the particular 
ease in hand, there is scarcely a human 
being whose vague instincts of repulsion 
for impurity do not materially . interfere 
with the diminution of impure things. We 
most of us dislike the smell—physical and 
imaginative—of a dung-heap worse than the 
possibility of typhus, and expose ourselves 
and others to infection rather than lend a 
hand to get rid of the nuisance. By 
typhus, I mean, in the moral kingdom, 
not the vague soul-pollution with which the 
party’ of silence is forever threatening us 
(not seeing that a soul thus easily polluted 
must have a strange affinity with foulness), 
but the real and terrible soul disease which is 
called cowardice. The anonymous author of 
the New Godiva has guessed, as only the 
heart teaches us to guess, that one great 
obstacle to amelioration of the morality of the 
sexes is want of courage. 

History and psychology both teach us that 
the negative virtues, the virtues consisting in 
not doing rather than in doing, are developed, 
unfortunately for human pride, less from moral 
calls than from the pressure of circumstances ; 
and no virtue more obviously so than that of 
chastity. Physical circumstances have cailed 
it forth, developed, and fostered it in one sex ; 
and only external pressure, in all probability, 
will do much to develop it in the other. In 
other words, women have developed for them- 
selves the ideal and the reality of chastity, 
owing to the stress of their material nature 
and circumstances; and men have had what- 
ever much of that ideal and that reality they 
may possess forced upon them by the un- 
conscious or conscious influence of women. 
In the strictly masculine civilisation of 
antiquity, where the woman exists only for 
the man, and the very goddess, in most cases, is 
merely the force that gives birth and suckles, 
chastity does not exist as a recognised male 
virtue, except in the same sense as temperance 
in eating and drinking. With the influence 
of women in the Middle Ages arises a new 
ideal, quite independent of the general 
thwarting of the flesh of Christian as of pre- 
Christian asceticism: the ideal of reciprocity 
of obligation which, even in the adulterous 
tales of the Arthurian cycle, insists, in the 
persons of saints like Bors and Percival, and 
sinners like Launcelot and Tristram, upon the 
necessity of one woman for one man. The 
moral improvement due to the pressure of 
women may be further recognised in the fact 
that in the Latin countries, where women 
exist, are bred, and fashioned by themselves 
and others only for the greater satisfaction of 
men, the standard of sexual morality is infi- 
nitely lower than in England, where women 
have gradually come to be recognised as inde- 
pendent individuals, free to work out their 
own salvation. The type of the professional 
seducer of married women, so perpetually 
recurring in the French novel, is almost as 
ridiculous as it is revolting to the British 
mind; and thus in many other mutters. In 
short, all goes to prove that the greater the 





tellect and the conscience, braced up by the ; 


independence, legal and spiritual, of women, and 
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the greater their consequent power of forcing 
a moral standard upon men, the higher also 
the morality that regulates the intercourse of 
the sexes. There are in the world two sorts 
of inequality—one a matter of class, another 
a matter of sex—inequalities due, doubtless, 
to original difference of capacity, but destined 
every year to diminish. ‘Too much, unfortu- 
nately, of the frightful evil which we are 
pleased to call social, is, doubtless, owing to 
inequality of class. The poor are the slaves 
of the rich in virtue of the Jaw of hunger. 
But some part of the moral slackness to 
which the magnitude of the evil is due 
depends also upon the inequality of intel- 
lectual and moral influence between the 
socially equal among the sexes. Men have, 
and have ever had, a standard for their 
wives and daughters; women have but little 
of the sort for their husbands and sons. Men 
have the knowledge of facts and the courage 
of opinions; women, as a class, have even less, 
alas! of the latter than of the former. In- 
deed, the desire to conform to a standard of 
inferiority imposed by theie masters has pro- 
duced in them a melancholy point of honour 
consisting in ignorance and subservience. A 
point of honour which, leagued with that very 
innate aversion to impurity which should 
tend to its eradication, not its fostering, is un- 
fortunately still in existence even among 
women who are, in other intellectual and 
and moral matters, nearly arrived at the con- 
dition of responsible and intelligent creatures : 
women with views on politics, literature, art, 
economy, &c., liberally, and even scientifically, 
educated, and who would be insulted at the 
thought of pleasing men being their sole 
mission in life. Yet these women, in- 
dependent girls, mothers of families, shut 
their eyes and hold their tongues, even like 
so many jeunes filles fresh from a convent. 

It is to this class that the author of Zhe 
New Godiva specially addresses himself It is 
to break the solidarity between virtue and 
tolerance of vice that he particularly aims. 
To those whose minds are already made up as 
to the necessity of free speech, the book may 
seem rather empty, devoid of facts, unpracti- 
cal. But its use is different. It is not the 
lesson—-it is the fervent appeal to go and 
learn. To go and learn what? ‘Things 
which had better be left unlearnt,” many 
may answer. Tome it seems rather to learn — 
what every creature should—the full extent 
of responsibility of judgment and of the duty 
of sympathy. This little book may help, 
however humbly, to give to women a little 
more of that strange something—knowledge, 
courage—pity, justice—which goes to make 
up a soul. 

And when we think what the additional 
thousandth part of a grain’s weight of soul— 
especially of the soul of woman—means ; 
when we think that the development of a 
higher type of woman between these days 
and the days of Addison has meant the dis- 
appearance from the list of English gentle- 
manly amusements and accomplishments of 
those of Captain James and Mr. Robert Love- 
lace—we may well wish this little book God 
epeed, and hope tha’ it may find a very large 
number of readers. Vernon Lee. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign. By Flora L. 
Shaw. Ing vols. (Longmans.) 


Sealed Orders. By Mrs. Lysaght. 
(Bentley. ) 


Spiders and Flies. By Percy Fendall. 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


A Life's Mistake. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. In2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Kate Percival. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Muriel. By Adeline Edwards. (Bevington.) 


The Trials of Jetta Malaubret. Translated 
from the French of Victor Cherbuliez by 
the Countess Gaston de la Rochefoucauld. 
(Vizetelly.) 

We do not remember reading the only book 

which Miss Shaw claims on her title-page; 

but if it was as superior to most first books 
as Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign is to most 
second, the readers of three-volume novels 
should look out sharply for Miss Shaw’s 
third. In saying this, we do not mean to 
follow the disastrous habit of certain san- 
guine critics who are always heralding ‘a 
new novelist” or ‘a new poet.” It is not 
so much that Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign is 
out of the common way, as that it is very 
good indeed in the common way ; and that, in 
this year of grace, is something, and more 
than something. It might have been better 
still if the author had not, by a common, if 
not universal, mistake of beginners who have 
anything in them, introduced rather too 
many charactees and tried to hunt too many 
hares at once. The passages, for instance, 
where Jack Charteris, afterwards Lord Grey- 
town, who is, in a way, the hero, endeavours 
to explain his conscientious objections to the 
profession of the soldier (objections which are 
of the modern and moonshiny kind, and, for- 
tunately, do not prevent his being a very 
good soldier himself) might have been cut 
out with advantage. There is perhaps a little 
too much of a sportive Irish viscount, com- 
monly called Lord Tommie, who reminds the 
reader, though he is of a somewhat better 
class, of the endless comic Dicks and Anthonys 
of the ingenious author of Phyllis. Lord 

Amyot, Lord Greytown’s rival, a difficult and 

ambitious character, is not quite a success. 

On the other hand, the portrait of Colonel 

Cheswick himself, a beau sabreur and an ex- 

cellent gentleman, whom a little fault on his 

own side and a little on that of his well- 
meaning, but silly, second wife, have made 
into something like a selfish spendthrift, is 
very well drawn. So is that of the wife; so 
is that of the daughter, Ailsa—though unless 

a young lady’s surname is Craig we cannot 

see why any one should christen her Ailsa. 

The subjugation of a fashionable beauty, 

Mary Howard, by a ‘ gentle clerk” of more 

athletics and scholarship than gold or family 

is an old story not ill retold; and all the con- 
versation scenes of the book go well and 
pleasantly off. 


It must be admitted that Mrs. Lysaght and 
her publishers have done their best between 
them to handicap Sealed Orders. It appears 
in a binding of surpassing vileness, all black 
with the counterfeit presentment of a life- 
size white letter sealed red on the sides. 


In 3 vols. 


In 





Within, it is written to avery great extent in 
that manner of staccato paragraphs, some- 
times not more than a line or two in length, 
which the reader pardons with difficulty even 
in the greatest writers, and is very much 
inclined not to pardon at all in those who are 
not great. Also it abounds in tall talk, and 
makes somebody refer to the Victoria Cross 
in the year 1850—a crime of very deep dye. 
Now, if we had been of the wicked reviewers 
whom the imagination of heated novelists 
conjures up, we should have stopped here and 
said that Sealed Orders deserves no more 
notice. As a matter of fact, though its faults 
are manifest all through, the reader who has 
sufficient patience, and does not mind a certain 
dose of melodrama, will not find it ill worth 
reading. The kind of treachery of which 
Sydney Je Marchant is guilty towards his 
friend or enemy, George Vandeleur, is, if not 
original (there is probably nothing original 
now), at least novel enough, and so is his 
atonement ; while the second plot, as it may 
be called, by which the story is carried into 
another generation, sustains the interest 
cleverly. Mrs. Lysaght has a great deal to 
learn in points of style and manner; but per- 
haps there is more hope for a learner in those 
points than in some others. 


We are not of those who shy at a French 
word or sentence in an English book like a 
cab-horse at a newspaper, and Mr. Percy 
Fendall seems to know something of the 
French he so freely uses; but, as there are 
hostile eyes about for that sort of thing, it 
might perhaps be well not to write, or at 
least print, ‘vous étes de celles qu’on 
n’épousent pas.” For the rest, there is some 
excuse for the French, at any rate, in the 
mouths of some of the characters, who are 
wholly or partly of that nation. The main 
situation —the establishment of an adven- 
turess, not exactly a guilty adventuress, but a 
person with a past, as a governess under an 
assumed name, and her capture of an eligible 
young man whom her betters want to marry— 
is not very new. Mr. Fendall has freshened 
it up by inflicting punishment in kind for 
any wiles that Lady George Talbot, alias Miss 
Horne, alias Valérie de Pierrefonds, may have 
used, through the mean attempts of another 
adventuress of higher rank than herself to 
win her husband from her. A tragic, or 
nearly tragic, close which he has also thrown 
in is perhaps less in place, though it serves as 
shoe-horn to a happy ending.. The book is a 
little undigested, but has merit. 


A Life's Mistake was fortunately not really 
a life’s mistake, but only an error which 
affected a young woman’s existence for a 
comparatively short time. The young woman, 
Margaret Orchester, begins in the present 
tense, and, like many other young women 
who have begun in the present tense, is found 
in a garden with an impertinent and selfish 
brother and an impecunious father. Very 
fortunately either Mrs. Lovett Cameron or 
Miss Margaret Orchester seems to have found 
it impossible to live up to the present tense 
long, and so the book subsides into ordinary 
narrative. Of course, when the reader finds 
that a hard-hearted mortgagee comes to the 
ancestral mansion of the Orchesters and 
behaves very politely to Margaret, or Maggie, 
he knows what is going to happen. The 





proper complication is provided by a first love 
of Miss Orchester’s, by an innocent mistake 
of the heartless mortgagee (who is, of course, 
really an excellent fellow), and by the selfish- 
ness of Fred, the brother. The selfish brother, 
by the way, is also a very old friend ; indeed, 
it is rather dangerous to introduce him after 
the Whelp in Hard Times. However, Fred 
and Tom Gradgrind are very different per- 
sons. On the whole, we hardly think Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron has done herself justice in 
A Life's Mistake. 


Neither has Mrs. Comyns Carr done herself 
justice in Kate Percival, though the fault 
ere is rather different. The form of the 
shilling dreadful is not very well suited to 
Mrs. Uomyns Carr, and what Mrs. Comyns 
Carr can give is not very well suited to the 
readers of the shilling dreadful. The author 
wants more room in which to display her 
already well-proved skill in handling the 
not untouching history of Kate Percival, the 
daughter, with fairly original traits, of the 
rather unoriginal father of fiction, who has 
used himself to Continental living, and self- 
indulgence, and gambling, and so forth. The 
readers will probably look for something more 
exciting than Count Smolenski’s promotion of 
a bubble company, and Kate’s slow martyrdom, 
and the philosophical exchange by a stolid 
young John Bull named George Beresford of 
a certain Nell Sartorys, who loves somebody 
else, for a certain Maud Milton, who loves 
nobody, and is therefcre quite satisfied to 
marry him. The hero (if there is one), Mark 
Devereux, might also, with wider space, have 
been made something more than the bundle of 
not unamiable foibles which he is in his actual 
presentment. 


Mercy forbids that much should be said 
about Muriel. It muvt, indeed, be laid down 
gently, but firmly, that nineteenth-century 
man, when he is informed of the death of 
his wife, does not usually before servants 
‘stagger against the wall,” and say, ‘Oh, 
Madeline! Madeline! what is life worth 
without you?” The quotation is also useful 
as exhibiting succinctly, but completely, to 
even a moderately intelligent reader, the kind 
and style of Miss Edwards’s book. It is very 
short, and quite harmless. 


We have never beeu able to understand 
why the translators of foreign novels in 
Messrs. Vizetelly’s series cannot let the titles 
of the books they translate alone. ‘ Dosia” 
they made into ‘“‘ Wayward Dosia”’; ‘‘ Meta 
Holdenis” into ‘‘ Blue-eyed Meta Holdenis”’; 
and now they make Noirs et Rouges (a title 
which neatly tells its story) into The Trials 
of Jetta Malaubret, which tells no story at 
all. However, it is no use quarrelling with 
titles. The book, like its fellows, is very 
cheap, very well printed, and very fairly 
translated. We do not ourselves think Noirs 
et Rouges in the first, or even the second, 
flight of its author’s novels; but that is not 
the trauslator’s fault. 

GEORGE SaIntsBuRY. 








CURRENT L)TERATURE. 


Principles of Political Economy. By Simon 
Newcomb, Professor in the Johns Hopkins 
University. (Sampson Low.) Prof. New- 
comb’s book seems to us better suited to those 
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who have already some acquaintance with 
political economy than to “the student” 
whom the author appears to have in view, if by 
a student he means one who is making acquaint- 
ance with a subject for the first time. It is 
undoubtedly somewhat stiff reading. There is 
a@ good deal of introductory matter which, 
though sound and good, is by no means 
easy to follow, and which is likely to try the 
patience of persons unscientifically minded who 
are impatient of prolegomena, discussions of 
method, precise definitions, andso on. Granted 
a knowl of the subject sufficient to make 
this rather abstract part of the book intelligible 
and interesting, we think that it will bear com- 
parison with any treatment of political economy 
that we have come across elsewhere in respect 
of thoroughness and precision; and some 
points in it appear to us to be extremely well 
stated. Not that there is anything exactly new 
either in this part of the book or in the sequel. 
It is not intended to be more than a careful and, 
in some respects, improved statement of the 
recognised principles and, in a few cases, of the 
applications of the science. But the work is 
done in a scientific and exact spirit, which 
should recommend it to those who take up 
the study seriously, whether they always agree 
with the author or not. On the vexed subject 
of the things that should be included in the 
connotation of ‘“‘ money,” we cannot follow him 
in thinking ‘‘ that bank-credits form an integral 
of the volume of the currency, and should 
included with specie and banknotes in 
estimating that volume.” Nor has he per- 
suaded us that there is really such a thing as 
‘* absolute value,” even if he means by it only 
absolute value in money. In his argument in 
favour of free trade, he makes an inadmissible 
concession to the protectionists, if indeed it be a 
concession, as he seems to think. 
‘¢ The very fact that under free trade goods are 
imported instead of being made at home, shows 
that we find it easier to make the goods which we 
send abroad than to make those which we receive 
in exchange for them. Hence, when we are forced 
to make them ourselves, there must be an increase 
in the sum total of our industry.” 
This cannot be, unless there are more labour and 
capital forthcoming. The truth is not that we 
produce at a greater cost the same amount as 
we imported, but that we produce a less 
amount at the same total cost or with the same 
sum total of industry. The industry is the 
same in amount: it is the reward of industry 
that is different. Many of the chapters in the 
book have questions appended to them arising 
out of the subject, though by no means to be 
answered straight from the preceding pages, 
and some of these may form excellent exercises. 


A Brief Text-Book of Political Economy. By 
Francis A. Walker. (Macmillan.) This is an 
abridgment of the excellent Manual of Political 
Economy, by the same author. The merits of 
that book are well known. “ The object in view,” 
says Mr. Walker, in his preface to the abridg- 
ment, “has been to present a text-book adapted 
to use in colleges and academies where but one 
term is devoted to the study of Political 
Economy.” Whether such a book is well suited 
for its purpose can only be determined by the 
experience of teachers ; but Mr. Walker is a clear 
and forcible writer, with a thorough mastery of 
his subject. The limits of his book may perhaps 
sometimes lead to a brevity of statement which 
the student will find a little hard ; but, no doubt, 
Mr. Walker relies upon the teacher to expand 
his pages and to clear away difficulties. In- 
terpreted and supplemented by a good teacher 
the book should be a useful one. 


Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. 
By Dr. Edward Zeller. Translated b 


y S. F. 
eyne and Evelyn Abbott. (Longmans.) 


Dr, Zeller has found leisure, on the conclusion 





of the third edition of his Hvetory of Philosophy, 
to write his long projected sketch of the same 
subject. The oel-lmeum merits of the larger 
work are faithfully reflected in the smaller one, 
which indeed we should rather consider as a 
précis of the History than as an independent 
outline. Short as it is (pp. 356), the present 
volume is certainly a work of erndition, and 
therefore it hardly has the lightness of touch 
which a sketch demands. A sketch should 
have clear, firmly drawn outlines, and very 
little more. It should not be too much filled 
up, and it certainly ought not to have the 
canvas loaded with a multitude of particulars. 
It is not desirable to give all the names and 
dates which belong to the matter. But Dr. 
Zeller’s interest in his topic will not suffer him 
to leave these things out; and, in consequence, 
we have a compressed version of the history of 
pagan philosophy in Greece and Rome which 
must have more than one reading if it is to be 
remembered. It will not stick to the memory at 
once as a simpler outline would stick. But, 
though this is the case, the book has, on the 
other hand, the good points of a serious work 
on its subject. Unfit for mere beginners, it 
will be of the greatest service to students when 
once they have got some ideas to start with. 
After looking through the earlier systems in 
Grote’s Plato (if they want the actual history of 
views), or in Ferrier’s Lectures (if their object is 
rather an introduction to philosophy), let them 
then take Dr. Zeller as their companion te the 
selected passages in Ritter and Preller. They 
will find that his learning, his profound under- 
standing of the authors, and his firm grasp of 
essential points, make his assistance invaluable. 
His accounts of the original sources of our 
knowledge of ancient philosophy, and again of 
the modern aids, deserve especial notice. In 
the latter section justice is done to English and 
to other non-German writings ; but Mr. Benn’s 
work will have to be added to the list; and we 
notice that tha edition of Lewes's History of 
Philosophy mentioned is only that of 1867. It 
is, of course, an error to say (p. 292) of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, ‘‘Caesar, 161 A.D.” ; he 
received the title of Caesar about twenty years 
before his accession to the throne in 161. The 
translators’ work is carefully and, for the most 
part, accurately done. Still, after we are told 
that the ‘business of philosophy is to explain 
phenomena by means of natural causes, it has 
an odd effect when we read about Zeno, 
that, ‘“‘ universally honoured for his character, 
he voluntarily put an end to his life.” 


Our Land Laws as they are. By H. Green- 
wood. (Sampson Low.) This book is in- 
tended, as we are informed on the title-page, 
as a handbook for landowners, candidates, and 
electors. For this purpose it is not unfitted on 
the whole ; but the writer has been unable to 
shake off one or two of the special sins of 
legal text-book writers, which, more than any- 
thing else perhaps, tend to make legal know- 
ledge stink in the nostrils of the inhabitants of 
the land. One is the pernicious practice of 
mixing up the law as it is with the law as it 
was, confusing a history of the law with a 
statement of the law—a sin exemplified in the 
very first page of exposition by the unneces- 
sarily complicated statement, ‘‘ A British sub- 
ject—and, since 1870, a foreigner—may be the 
absolute owner of an estate in land,’ and 
repeated at greater length on p. 14. Why 
introduce the distinction between British sub- 
ject and foreigner which no longer exists? It 
merely confuses the unlearned reader for the 
sake of exhibiting an obvious piece of know- 
ledge of the learned writer. A worse sin is the 
converse one of creating history for the purpose 
of an imaginary explanation of legal facts. A 
purely fanciful picture is given of the Norman 
Conquest and the lord of a manor “‘ some eight 
centuries ago,” in which this venerable gentle- 





man is depicted as sitting down to carve out 
his manor into various portions of demesne, 
freehold tenures, common land, and serfs’ land. 
Mr. Greenwood has clearly not read Mr. See- 
bohm’s book, nor even Bishop Stubbs, or he 
would not indulge in this old-fashioned anti- 
quarianism of the times of historical darkness. 
His book would be made shorter, and therefore 
more ‘‘handy,” by eliminating useless or fic- 
titious history. The sameremarks may be applied 
to some of his illustrative legends of Walter 
Broadlands, Esq., and John Jones, farmer, 
which obscure what they profess to illustrate. 
A bold statement of the law as it is in its 
unadorned and hideous complexity and illogi- 
cality is the requisite of landowners and can- 
didates. When Mr. Greenwood does descend 
to that, he is sound and clear. If his book is 
not as useful as it might be, it is because he 
does not descend often enough. 


Spiritism. By E. Von Hartmann. (The 
Psychological Press.) The object of this 
brochure is to explain ‘‘mediumistic pheno- 
mena.” The “ general state of the question” 
is reviewed in an introductory section. The 
author protests against the @ priori reasoning 
of those ‘‘ who declare everything to be im- 
possible which does not fit into their narrow 
picture of the world.” Equally unscientific 
appear to him ‘‘the spiritists who in every 
accidental fall of an umbrella see the manifes- 
tation of a spirit hand.’’ Transcendental 
hypotheses, it seems, should be called in only in 
the last resort. The subject, he thinks, calls for 
the appointment of a scientific commission by 
government. He limits himself to the function 
of explanation. He neither can nor will vouch 
for the reality of the phenomena which he 
explains. Perhaps it would not have been un- 
philosophical to have paid more attention to 
the authentication of his facts. These are of a 
sort which require an unusual degree of evidence. 


** Chairs slide up to the medium from a distance of 
from six to ten feet ; armchairs and sofas advance 
two or three feet. Cox saw the weight of an 8 lb. 
table vary between 5 lbs. and 85 lbs., accerding to 
wish that it should be heavy or light. Water 
rises unseen from a can standing apart, and 
descends in a drizzle on the spectators. ° 
Bells ring in a house at certain hours for days or 
weeks together. . . . Flying is also reported of 
Jamblichus, Faust, of various witches and saints 
—the testimony being especially strong in the case 
of Joseph of Copertinus, pronounced a saint two 
years after his death, who is even said twice to 
have raised another in the air with him.”’ 


Perhaps Dr. Hartmann has hardly allowed 
enough weight to the @ priori improbability of 
these facts. When he offers an explanation of 
‘*Hellenbach’s experience of a slate creeping 
up his hand,” or of ‘‘the passing of coins, 
slate-pencils, &c., through closed boxes and 
table-surfaces,” we are reminded of the quest on 
which Charles the Second propounded to the 
Royal Society. It is Fontenelle, if we remem- 
ber rightly, who, after telling a similar 
anecdote, concludes that ignorance is not so 
much shown “par les choses qui sont et dont 
la raison nous est inconnue, que par celles qui 
ne sont pas et dont nous trouvons la raison.” 
But our author’s office is to explain not to verify. 
The great key of the mystery is ‘‘ masked som- 
nambulism”’—the somnambulic consciousness 
‘* veiled and made unrecognisable for external 
observation by the persistence of the waking 
consciousness.” But a medium is more than an 
‘‘auto-somnambule’’: he must be at the same 
time a powerful magnetiser. There is a 
‘* polarity of nerve force”’ analogous to elec- 
tricity. A “push and pull” along lines of 
force accounts for writing without hands on a 
slate. The ‘‘ apport ”’ of objects, such as flowers 
or stones, into the seance-room is to be similarly 
explained. Zdllner’s theory that the apported 
objects come from the fourth dimension of 
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space is gravely refuted. But even masked 
somnambulism and magnetic forces will not ex- 
plain everything. Hyperaesthesia of memory 
must be called in. And, for the more striking 
cases of clairvoyance, ‘‘ recourse to a meta- 
physical supersensuous explanation is unavoid- 
able.” We are to suppose an ‘ inseverable 
navel-string connecting every creature with its 
all-mother nature”; and that ‘‘in this navel- 
string spiritual saps must circalate.” There 
occurs ‘‘a radical communication between 
individuals by rapport or telephonic corre- 
spondence in the Absolute.”’ As we understand 
the matter, the Absolute is a sort of central 
telephonic office, through which individuals 
unconsciously whisper messages to each other. 
Such is the vera causa by which Dr. Hartmann 
accounts for ‘‘ mediumistic phenomena.” The 
Newtonian stage of this new science follows 
naturally upon the Keplerian. Those who ac- 
cept the facts will not stick at the explanation. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Str Ricuarp F. Burton, who has been stay- 

i ng for two months at Tangiers, is now on 
his way home to Trieste, where he has been 
British Consul for the last fourteen years. 


TnE Government of India, having been 
requested by the Prince of Wales to prepare a 
handbook for the forthcoming Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition at South Kensington, have 
resolved to utilise for that purpose the decennial 
report on the moral and material progress of 
India, compiled last year by Mr. J. 8. Cotton, 
which they describe as containing ‘the most 
perfect account of Indian administration that 
has yet been placed before the public.” It has 
not yet been decided whether this report shall 
be reproduced as it stands, or whether certain 
chapters only will be reprinted, with the 
statistics carried down to date. 

WE are sorry to hear that the Working Men’s 
College, 46 Great Ormond Street, is still, after 
more than twenty-five years’ existance, unable 
to payits way. Notwithstanding subscriptions 
and donations to the amount of £86 last year, 
there was a deficit of £94 odd in the total in- 
come, What is wanted is an endowment of 
five or ten thousand pounds by some friend or 
friends of the late F. D. Maurice. The classes, 
rowing, football, and cricket clubs are all 
fairly full, but they do not bring in money 
enough to clear the college expenses. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL are now issuing 
an edition of Dickens’s works at 1s. 6d. a 
volume, small foolscap octavo, with marble 
paper sides and uncut edges. The edition is 
called ‘‘The Cabinet” edition. The first volume 
of ‘‘Christmas Books” is now ready. Martin 
Chuzzlewit, in two volumes, will be published 
next, to be followed by David Copperfield, also 
in two volumes. Each volume will contain eight 
illustrations, reproduced from the originals. 


MEssrs. Nispet & Co, will publish in a few 
days the last work from the pen of the late 
Dean of Chester, entitled The Diaconate of 
Women in the Anglican Church. Additional 
interest will be attached to this volume from a 
short biographical sketch of the dean, con- 
tributed by his son, the Rev. G. J. Howson. 

The Parish of Strathblane: a chapter of Len- 
nox history, by Mr. Guthrie Smith, is announced 
by Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons, of Glas- 
gow, as in preparation. The work will be in 
one quarto volume, fully illustrated with en- 
gravings of objects of archaelogical interest in 
the parish, and with a number of full-page 
plates from sketches specially taken in the 
district for this book. 


A NEW story by Miss Braddon, called The 
One Thing Needful, will be published in a num- 





ber of newspapers at home and abroad, through 
Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, beginning 
on Saturday, March 27. This is the twelfth 
novel, by Miss Braddon, that has appeared in 
this way. 


Count Totsror’s novel, Anna Karenina, 
which has already appeared in more than one of 
the European languages, has been translated 
into English by Baroness Langeman, and will 
be issued shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT announce two 
new three- volume novels for next month: Love 
the Pilgrim, by May Crommelin; and A Diamond 
in the Rough, by Alice O'Hanlon. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HAtt will publish im- 
mediately two new novels: Mrs. Dorriman, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Henry W. Chetwynd ; and Killed 
in the Open, by Mrs. Edward Kennard. 


UNDER the title of The Church of England 
and its Endowments: a Historical Sketch, Mr. 
Christopher P. Deane will issue a small popular 
volume through Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. C, H. BARNWELL will publish in book 
form an address delivered to the members of 
the Hull Literary Club, by the president, Dr. 
Thomas Walton, entitled Ad Abum, or, Loose 
Leaves from the History of the Humber. 


THE English Dialect Society, whose head- 
quarters are at Manchester, hope to be able to 
issue the following five volumes by the end of 
March: (1) English Piant Names, part 3, com- 
pleting the work; (2) an amended reprint of 
Upton-on-Severn Words ; (3) Glossary of Cheshire 
Words, edited by R. Holland, part ii., G to Z, 
completing the vocabulary; (+) Bird Names, 
edited by the Rev. C. Swainson; (5) Miscel- 
lanies, No. 5, ‘‘ Four Words—Elem, Lake, Oss, 
and Nes",’’ by T. Hallan. Yet one more 
volume will remain to make up the full issue 
for 1885. The hon. secretary of the society is 
J. H. Nodel, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 


AN exceptionally interesting collection of 
autograph letters, &c. are to be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on Wednesday next. They are the 
property of the lineal representative of that Sir 
William Hamilton who may be best described 
as the husband of Lady Hamilton; and they 
include a large number of letters from Lady 
Hamilton at various periods of her life, a bound 
volume containing no less than 72 letters of 
Nelson, and several written by Horace Walpole 
after he became Earl of Orford, which have 
never been published. 


Mr. Lupron, the Vice-master of St. Paul’s 
School, calls our attention to a new view of 
the name ‘‘ Shakspere”: that in 1487 it was 
thought so low, “vile,” that an Oxford owner 
of it changed his name to ‘‘ Saunders,” as a 
more aristocratic appellative. On p. 242 of 
Memorials of Merton Vollege, by the Hon. George 
C. Brodrick, Warden (Oxford, 1885) under the 
head of fellows admitted in 1487, we read: 


“Hucn Saunpgers, alias Suaxesprre, §.T.P. 
According to the register, ‘Shakispere,’ with 
Ireland and Holt, were elected ‘scholares’ on 
April 8, 1486, though not admitted ‘in communias’ 
till July 23, 1487, or ‘ad annum probationis’ until 
August 1, 1487. The entry on July 23, contains 
the following passage: Hugo Sawndare, alias dictus 
Shakspere, sed mutatum est istud nomen ejus, quod vile 
reputatum est,’’ 


It is added, that he afterwards became Princi- 
pal of St. Alban Hall and Commissary of the 
University, and, being promoted by Bishop 
Fitzjames, was a Prebendary of St. Paul's at 
the time of his death, in 1537. An inventory 
of plate, given by him to his college, describes 
it as given by ‘‘ Doctor Sawnders.” 

Ir should have been stated that Dr. Green’s 
Hebrew Feasts in Relation to Recent Critical 
Hypotheses cencerning the Pentateuch, which was 





reviewed in the ACADEMY of last week, is pub- 
lished in this country by Messrs. James Nisbet 
& Co. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. RopertsoN SMITH has been elected 
librarian to the University of Cambridge, in 
succession to the late Henry Bradshaw. 


A SERIES of weekly lectures is being delivered 
this term at Oxford at the Indian Institute, 
commenced by Sir Monier Williams, whose 
subject was ‘‘Brahmanism and Buddhism.” 
Last week Mr. R. N. Cust lectured on ‘The 
Languages and Races of British India”’; next 
Thursday the Rev. Dr. Pope will treat ‘‘ The 
Poetry of Southern India”’; and on the follow- 
ing Thursday Sir M. Williams will conclude 
the series with ‘‘ The Origin of Buddhism.” 


TueE “ Dante Library” preserved in the Tay- 
lorian Institution at Oxford has just been 
enriched by some additions from the Wodhull 
sale. The curators have succeeded in obtaining, 
through Mr. Quaritch, among several other 
valuable works, an ancient MS. of Cecho 
d@’Esculo’s Libro dicte L’Acerba, a poem in 
terza rima, written on paper in the fourteenth 
century, as well as the precious first edition of 
the same poem, printed at Venice by B. de 
Tortis, in 1484. As a note in Mr. Quaritch’s 
catalogue explains, ‘‘Cecco d’Ascoli (i.e., the 
nick-name of Francesco Stabili) was the master 
of Dante, and subsequently his bitter opponent. 
He was burnt alive at Florence in 1327 as a 
magician and heretic, and his works prohibited. 
This L’ Acerba may be truly called an Encyclo- 
paedia in verse.” 


A COMMITTEE of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, consisting of Dr. J. Peile, Prof. Post- 
gate, and Dr. J. 8. Reid, has drawn up a report 
upon ‘*The Reform of Latin Pronunciation,” 
which we hope to be able to print in full next 
week. 


Tue Oxford branch of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, of which Mr. Arthur Sidgwick 
was the moving spirit, has decided to dissolve 
itself. 


THE Russell Club at Oxford has invited Mr. 
Michael Davitt to deliver an address on ‘‘ Home 
Rule.” 


THE University of St. Andrews has conferred 
the degree of LL.D. upon Mr. J. G. Fitch. 


TuE Rev. Charles Beard, Prof. Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Ellis, Prof. Alfred Goodwin, Prof. Christo- 
pher Heath, Prof. B. W. Kennedy, Prof. E. 
Ray Lankester, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, The 
Earl of Rosebery, and the Rev. E. White have 
been admitted as life governors of University 
College, London. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 
Gone to the land of light and calm, in fear 
For this dark day and our tempestuous time, 
Already hast thou heard the silver chime 
That ever doth our jarring earth ensphere. 
Nor art thou friendless, thy devout compeer,* 
Who shared the toil of thy laborious prime, 
— — those heavenly heights which angels 


clim 
To lift the burden that thy shoulders bear. 


And if before thine ears were stopped by Death 
No message came of that last battle-cry,t 
Where friends fought fierce with argument for 
swords, 
Thou knowest now, from out men’s cloudy breath 
And strife of undistinguishable words, 
God rolls his car of Truth to Victory. 


* Professor Shairp. 
t Sir R. Anstruther’s return, after a scrutiny, 
for the St. Andrews Burghs. 


H. D, RAWNSLEY, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Every reader of the English Illustrated will 
turn first to the paper on ‘‘ Fox-Hunting” by 
the gifted artist whose loss is still so fresh. If 
his sketches show better when reproduced in 
colour than in fine wood-engraving, it is per- 
haps because the Randolph Caldecott fox- 
hunter whom we all know belongs to the last 
century rather than to the present time. But 
the text, at least, will leave a pleasant impres- 
sion of the artist as man and rider. So far as 
we know, this is both the first and last article 
that he ever wrote for a magazine. Another 
paper in the March number of special interest 
is that in which Mr, W. M. Flinders Petrie 
describes with great vivacity his methods of 
dealing with Egyptian labourers. Some of his 
latest results will be found in another column 
of the AcADEMY. In this number, also, Mr. 
D. Christie Murray finishes his ‘‘ rustic senti- 
mental comedy,” which, though not equal in 
power to Rainbow Gold, is yet a very satisfac- 
tory piece of literary workmanship. Of the 
other contents, it is sufficient to say that Mr. 
C. J. Staniland’s second paper on “ Lifeboats” 
———, by himself) is fall of stirring inci- 

ent told from personal knowledge; and that 
Mr. J. Sully has been able to give freshuess to 
his description of a visit to the mountains of 
Norway. The present writer remembers with 
gratitude an article from the same pen, now 
some years old, which led him to seck out one 
of the less known spots on the Suffolk coast. 


THE numbers of the Revista Contemporanea 
for January contain the conclusion of Seiior 
Barzanallana’s study of the Budget of Portugal. 
He points us some abuses, but suggests no 
means of satisfactorily meeting the increasing 
deficit. Two interesting series are begun in 
these numbers: ‘‘ Travels in Morocco and the 
Sahara to Senegal,” by Cristébal Benitez, 
the interpreter to Oscar Lentz’s expedition ; 
the other, an essay on ‘‘ Reforms in Second- 
ary Education,” by Tomas Escriche, pleading 
for a simpler programme, a less exclusively 
literary education, and an earlier commence- 
ment of special study. Alvarez Sereix con- 
tinues his attractive ‘‘ Recreations in Geographi- 
cal Botany.” Perez de Guzman pays a tribute 
to the late king, under the title, ‘‘ The Legend 
of Alfonso XII.” ; and Becerro de Bengoa’s 


Romancero Alavés is favourably noticed by 
A. Ortiz. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for January contains the conclusion 
of the Jewish Ordenamiento in Valladolid 
in 1432, by F. Fernandez y Gonzalez—a story 
of conjugal infidelity and of savage revenge in 
the life of Fajardo de Tencio, governor of 
Manilla in 1620, which shows how true the 
Spanish drama sometimes was to real life ; 
some interesting documents, chiefly from the 
Archives of Toledo, illustrating the history of 
Madrid in the twelfth century, by Padre F. 
Fita; and descriptions of the Casa Solariega of 
Ste. Teresa in Avila, and of the Arco de San 
Pedro in Talavera. 








OBITUARY. 


THE announcement of the death of Mr. Edward 
Edwards is too important a matter to be passed 
over with the bare statement in the ACADEMY 
of last week. His days were spent in the 
management of libraries, or in the preparation 
of books mostly relating to libraries or to their 
founders; and no writer stimulated the love of 
book-collecting more eagerly than he did. He 
was born in London in 1812, and, after begin- 
ning active life at the British Museum, remained 
in the service of the trustees until August 
1846, when he voluntarily withdrew from their 
employment, While engaged within its walls, 





he compiled two catalogués of medals, the first 
being ‘‘ A Brief Catalogue of the Medals struck 
in France 1789-1830, in the Possession of the 
British Museum, with Notes of its Deficiencies,” 
which was issued in 1837; and the second being 
a catalogue of the Napoleonic medals, which 
begun with those struck off in 1804, but appa- 
rently was not carried beyond 1810. Although 
his connexion with the National Library ceased 
in 1846, he retained his interest in his old 
workshop. He gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission on its management, as well as on the 
improvements instituted by Panizzi (1848-49), 
and was a frequent visitor both to the old and 
the new reading room. When the Free Library 
of Manchester was set on foot, Mr. Edwards 
became its first librarian, and ardently fostered 
its increase, most of the annual reports showing 
its growth and its augmented utility proceed- 
ing from his pen. During his residence in 
Cottonopolis he compiled the MS. catalogue of 
the library belonging to the corporation of 
Manchester, and drew up a small work (1855) 
which, under the title of Manchester Worthies, 
dealt with the lives of the founders of the city 
charities. In the same year he bronght out 
a “Table of the principal Schemes for the 
Classification of Libraries”; and with that 
began a long series of works on libraries for 
which, if ie had done nothing else, his name 
should be held in high honour. Their names 
were: Memoirs of Libraries, including a hand- 
book of library economy (1859); Libraries and 
Founders of Libraries (1865); Free Town Libra- 
ries (1869); and Lives of the Founders of the 
British Museum (1870). They were brimful 
with information, the product of unwearied 
research in the institutions which he knew so 
well how to use for the profit of his readers, 
and their facts were set off by an attractive style. 
The latter of these remains, and probably will 
long continue to be, the fullest an most accurate 
history of the book collectors from Sir Hans 
Sloane and Cracherode to Thomas Grenville, 
whose treasures, painfully collected during many 
years, have gone to make up the sum of the 
happiness of many a poorer, but equally en- 
thusiastic, scholar since their days. The same 
year, 1870, witnessed the appearance of his 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh (2 vols.) a work of 
romantic interest, in spite of some obvious 
defects, among which (as the compiler of the 
Raleigh bibliography in a recent number of the 
Western Antiquary points out) is the omission 
of all reference ‘‘ to the date, probable or actual, 
of the birth” of his hero. Even this long 
list of works does not exhaust the whole of the 
labours of Mr. Edwards. When in middle age 
hardly a year passed without the appearance of 
some pamphlet from his pen on libraries in 
general, or on such special foundations as the 
British Museum and the Royal Academy. 
Auother of his books, one in which he opened 
up fresh ground for his inexhaustible inquiries, 
consisted of Chapters of Biographical History of 
the Members of the French Academy (1864) ; and 
Mr. Edwards was among the learned body of 
scholars engaged on the preparation of the 
antiquarian volumes familiarly known as the 
‘** Rolls” series, in which he edited the Liber 
Monasterii de Hyda. The days of Mr. Edwards 
passed pleasantly away in pursuits congenial to 
himself and profitable to the a. . 6 








IN MEMORIAM. 
HENRY BRADSHAW. 


ScHMELLER, after spending the greater part 
of his life on the most scholarly, as well as the 
most historically thorough, of dialectal lexica, 
inscribed on the title-page of the last volume, 
‘‘ Vitam perdidi operose nihil agendo.” Lest 
any readers of the ACADEMY, who have not 
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known Henry Bradshaw personally, should 
imagine the like motto to hold for his life, we 
dedicate these lines to his memory. With the 
self-depreciation of the true scholar, we have 
heard him use similar words of hisown work. Like 
the great contemporary of Grimm, Bradshaw 
recognised how little a whole life of laborious 
study can advance the boundaries of human 
knowledge; but, by the little—the ‘‘ nothing” 
—of these men, how insufficient, even pitiable, 
seem the achievement and the method of many 
better-known scholars! But it is not alone the 
characteristic modesty of the two men which 
leads us for the moment to compare them. 
There is a close similarity in their methods and 
their aims. Schmeller was no mere lexicographer 
Philological study was for him a means to his- 
torical investigation. The dictionary presented 
a word-picture of every variety of folk-life. It 
showed, in the hands of such a man, the growth 
of national character and of local custom. So it 
was with Bradshaw. Bibliography and paleo- 
graphy were but the means to a greater end: 
the study of history, of folk-development. ‘‘I 
want to see the printer at work,” he would say. 
“I want to understand why he printed this 
particular book, and what guided the form of 
his production.” Thus his bibliography and 
paleography were geographical and historical. 
‘‘The watershed,” he would say, in his quiet, 
half-paradoxical way, ‘‘is as important for 
books as for trade.” His great hope was 
that some day the German incunabula and the 
German woodcuts would be worked out by 
grouping towns together geographically ; thus 
the intellectual life of each district, and its 
influence upon its neighbours, would become, 
for the first time, manifest. It was distinctly 
the modern, the scientific, method which traces 
growth and evolution at work, as opposed 
to the old classification by titles. If an 
early printed vernacular fragment came to 
him, his first idea was to discover where 
the men lived who had so spoken. The 
name of a local saint would often enable 
him to locate a fragment, when his know- 
ledge of dialects failed. For years, we 
remember, two versions of the same work were 
nicknamed the unde and the ende editions, till 
hisincreasing acquaintance with German dialects 
enabled him to fix accurately their districts. 
In books which the mere bibliographer described 
as reprints, he would find the local colouring, 
the peculiar prejudice or the special glory of a 
district, introduced by some slight change. 
What for us had been at first merely twenty 


editions of the same book, he would show were 


all variations. He would trace the development 
from one prototype, and he would point out 
the local or temporal value of each phase of 
growth. As he handled the pages of some 
early folio, aid described how two presses 
had been employed, one working away at this 
point, the other at that; how the first stock of 
paper had been exhausted here, and the second 
there ; how at this point the printer had thought 
to improve on his original, or had bought 
somebody else’s cuts, or chopped up his own— 
the auditor felt himself carried back centuries, 
and saw the men of the past at their work. 
Not improbably, Bradshaw would conclude with 
the remark: ‘‘I wish I could find out anything 
about that book.’’ The same true historical 
spirit which guided him in his bibliography 
was equally prominent in his paleographical 
work. It was not the mere writing, or even 
the substance of a manuscript which formed for 
him its value. Bradshaw would seek thecharacter 
of the man who wrote it, and not only of the 
writer, but of subsequent owners. Some 
question being put to him as toa manuscript 
in the Corpus Library, he writes : 


‘*T am delighted. The Corpus MS. is Ekkehart’s 
actual autograph. .. I should like you to see it 
with your own eyes, Books like this—the author’s 
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autograph—have a tenfold interest to me, and I 
am very curious to see it.” 


Others may learn Bradshaw’s method, and do 
sound and useful work; but it needs his historical 
spirit, his wide knowledge to the bearing 
of facts and to co-ordinate detail into a law of 
growth. A last example may show more 
clearly what we mean. His aid had been 
requested by an editor in the deciphering of a 
very fault oma a It wasrefused. When 
questioned afterwards as to the ground of his 
refusal, he replied tat he had done so because 
neither the editor nor he had studied the 
subject, or the period of the manuscript, and 
such study was needful for its proper interpre- 
tation. It was the reply of the scholar, and 
marks the broad line which distinguishes the 
scholar from the methodic copyist. 

Such a refusal, however, was rare. Brad- 
shaw’s histcrical and philological knowledge 
were such that he scarcely ever failed to throw 
light on manuscript or printed book; and what 
he knew was at the service ofall comers, ‘‘ Iam 
no historian, no philologist,” he would say, and 
then in a quiet loveable, yet still half-ironic 
sort of way, he would proceed to put historian 
and philologist right. His work on the Lincoln 
Statutes is a genuine bit of historical research ; 
and the following lines written to a friend 
while he was at work upon them throw much 
light on his method and his spirit: 


‘*T think you will be more happy about my work 
when I get back, as I really accomplished some- 
thing before I came away, and I have never before 
gone through such a tough ye of work. I was 
determined to do it, andI did it; but the study 
after logical sequence, as distinguished from in- 
congruous and somewhat ranting statements, was 
rather severe forme. It was so absolutely neces- 
sary to make a clear statement at the beginning of 
what precisely I was going to do; and this having 
altered so very much from time to time, the incon- 
sistency had become quite ridiculous. However, I 
have made now my main contributions to the 
question: (1) a plain survey of the books and 
documents concerning it, which I have seen, put in 
chronological sequence; and then (2) a tracing out 
of one particular feature—the oath used to observe 
statutes—as an indication and measure of the 
value set from time to time upon each particular 
document. These two things I have to finish ; but 
they are almost mechanical, and do not require 
much thought. They are in great done... . 
I know you wish me to write all this, or I should 
be very shy of imposing it upon you. I only 
hope I may soon be free to be of use to you.” 


Many of his friends will remember the delight 
he had when the work was completed, bound up 
in manuscript, and presented to the Lincoln 
Chapter. It was one out of several like pieces 
of work (the last of which he finished a week 
before his death), ‘bound up in manuscript ” 
and given to friend or stranger. There was 
never a touch of self-advertisement, always the 
one principle ruled : to put those in search of 
knowledge in possession of all that he could 
impart. Even as Bradshaw gave, so he was 
ready to accept. He never hesitated to ask for 
information which he thought another might 
possess ; and nothing delighted him more 
to pursue with a mind somewhat akin to his 
own the same line of research. Many of his 
friends will remember the fragments he would 
send, sometimes with a question, sometimes 
without remark, on the chance of some stray 
idea being roused in the mind of the recipient. 
He never forgot what his friends were studying, 
and he followed every stage of their investiga- 
tions even in subjects most apart from his own 
lines of thought. He would surprise a friend 
by bringing material on some point which years 
before had been discussed with him. ‘‘ What I 


write for now is to tell you of two little books 
Ihave just comeupon.”’ We had not mentioned 
their subject to him fer years—almost forgotten 
that we had ever touched upon it, He was far 





too thorough himself ever to think a subject 
could be shelved or lose its interest. He not 
only helped the work of his friends, but felt 
for it an enthusiasm hard to parallel. Writing 
to a close friend, he says : 


. rapeas ou do or say makes you rise higher 
not merely ay affection but in my eget 
this is just as it should be. You say it is 
wicked for me to speak thus; but I think sometimes 
when a friend speaks thus, it has a tendency to 
keep ‘one up toa higher level, which every one— 
even the best—is liable to fail in maintaining. I 
long to hear of your finishing things by August. 
Do write a few linesjust once a week, never more— 
that is ample, if you can do that, and then they 
need not be anything but short notes—only just to 
say that in spite of the heat and other drawbacks 
you have made distinct edvance in your work.” 

To another friend : 

‘¢ You would not believe me if I wrote what I feel 
about your work, so I will not put it on paper 
here. You make me feel very small always; but, 
in doing so, there is n» sting, because you also 
always make me feel the power of rising to a 
higher and better level, and I try to do so accord- 
ingly. So you are helpful to others, even, perhaps, 
where you least think it.” 

These extracts may show the fervour of his 

affection. His very spirit seemed to go out to 
the work of a friend, and make it part of 
his own. Not that he hesitated to condemn 
the faults of those he knew closely. Some- 
times he would rebuke with an earnestness 
which left a lasting impression : 
‘Everything you write about this shows such an 
extraordinary absence of wisdom (by which I do 
not mean knowledge or cleverness); but what 
pains me is that it is diametrically opposed to the 
whole spirit of other work of your own. .. . 
It dual makes me very unhappy.”’ 

In other instances he saw that a fault was 
not to be cured by a few words; then, with 
playful irony, the peculiarity would be brought 
before the friend for weeks, months, or even 
years, till it was shed like a skin, often without 
realisation of the way in which the change had 
been produced. Some, possibly much, of the 
straightforwardness. the strong simplicity, 
which marked his action may have been due 
to his Quaker ancestors. ‘‘It is a mistake,” 
he would say, “to begin by —, to 
start with an apology.” He would say boldl 
and simply what he meant to all men; and, 
while his friends loved him for it, strangers felt 
they were in the presence of a man of unique 
character. They dared not dislike him for it. 

There was a catholicity about Bradshaw’s 
friendships which occasionally perplexed his 

uaintances. The scholar could not under- 
stand what the man of ripe intellect found to 
love in the brainless oppidan, the youthful 
prig, or the silent freshman; nor these in their 
turn grasp his affection for the man of learning. 
Yet Bradshaw knew the truly human side of 
them all, and had learnt, by long experience, 
to reach and to develop it. There was a touch 
of the Socrates in him ; and his younger friends 
felt this, and responded to his questioning. 
Two extracts from his letters will bring out 
strongly this side of his character : 
‘*We had quite a medley in Hall this evening. A. 
and I had been looking forward to dining by our 
two selves. But B. stayed on till just now. Then 
C. turned up, and D. came also to our table; and 
a friend of E.’s, a young beardless cavalry officer, 
came also. Any more incongruous assemblage it 
would not be easy to find. I went off to the 
tobacconist’s afterwards with the young man to 
—e get a pipe in place of one he broke 
to- A 

And, again, for a picture of the scene in his 
rooms : 

**¥. and H. are sitting in the other room smoking, 
waiting for tea and for me to come and read some- 
thing to them—Zom Sawyer probably—which H. 
knows almost as well as I do, but E. has never read 





it. E. will, I fear, not be allowed to go away to- 
mortow, so I shall have to stay up to look 
after him. They don’t interrupt me a tit 
thing I want to do, so there is no difficulty in that ; 
while my merning walks, and an occasional letter 
pena your Exce ancy o—_— to make me feel 
any amaunt o work, or anything 

of the kind” seas sitamnerties aeons 

If our memory serves us, H. was the “‘ young 
beardless cavalry officer.” Pleasant are the 
reminiscences of that month of June, with its 
after-dinner stroll and smoke in the gardens, 
and the return to tea in Bradshaw’s rooms. 
Who, indeed, of his friends will not recall like 
sunny evenings, and the return to tea as St. 
Mary’s bell sounded ? Bradshaw himself had 
an almost passionate love of the curfew : 
‘Again, the curfew. I have been writing for 
half-an-hour or more, and yet I just happen to be 
beginning a letter to you as this blessed bell is 
going, bringing such endless, pleasant memories to 
my mind, all doubly pleasant by the fact of my 
writing this letter at the same time.” 


Perhaps what we have written above may 
suffice to paint some, albeit insufficient, picture 
of the deep affectionate heart of the man, and 
the nature of his influence over young and old. 
At least it may help to dispel the allusion that he 
never answered letters. A letter of inquiry was 
not answered if he could not give the needful 
information, or, at least would be put aside till 
he had leisure to seek for it ; but there was prob- 
ably no man in the University who wrote so 
many letters, or was expected to write so many, 
either, on the one hand, to inquiring students 
of all kinds, or, on the other, to personal 
friends. 

Another illusion, which could impose on 
those only who are acquainted with some very 
small field of his investigations, is that he has 
produced little or nothing. Of his written werk 
which has been published there is sufficient 
to fill a goodly volume, and his unprinted 
matter will at least fill a second. We have 
already referred to his labours on the Lincoln 
Statutes, and the essays ‘‘ bound up in manu- 
script.” But there are other forms this in 
which investigation and work may appear. Who 
can measure the inspiration or the actual 
assistance he qare to others ? Who shall reckon 
at its real value the years of labour spread 
across term and vacation alike, by day, and we 
may add by night, in which he transformed the 
whole Library system? Let the reader (and this 
is possible for the Cambridge reader perhaps 
alone) try to form some conception of what the 
University Library was like in the sixties, let 
him read Bradshaw’s papers on the history of 
the Library, especially the chapter devoted to 
1715-1853 (Memoranda No. a, and then try 
to realise the transformation which his method 
and his spirit have brought about. Let him 
note the difference in classing, in cataloguing, 
in selecting, and in the separation and r 
oune’y = per 3 more valuable books ; an then 
perhaps he will grasp to some extent the . 
nitude of Bradshaw’s task. For years there had 
been “‘no organising head to direct and give a 
unity ” to the continual increase in the number 
ef books. So that in 1869 Bradshaw could write: 
“Tt is the want of this which has rendered the 
Library that chaos which is so often and so justly 
complained of, and which it will require stronger 
hands than the University is likely to have for 
some time in any way to remedy satisfactorily.” 
(Memoranda No. 6, p. 29). 

The stronger hand has been at work and 
organised to a great extent thechaos. It is for 
the university to ensure that the reforms put 
in operation by Henry Bradshaw are carried out 
in their entirety. The following lines may serve 
to show how he fulfilled his duties even in 
vacation time : 

‘But since July 1, though I have not always hac 
my early morning walk, I have never failed to be 
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at the Library by nine, and wor on till six, 
coming out for half-an-hour for luncheon, or from 
that to an hour, and this in spite of having people 
staying with me.” 

Those who would understand his theory of 
the duties of a librarian and the functions of a 
library should study his papers on the history 
of the Cambridge Library and his ‘‘ Address 
to the Librarians’ Congress.’’ One short say- 
ing of his on the matter may be placed here, 
recording as it does in a few words the results of 
long experience and wide observation. ‘‘The 
chief,” he would say, ‘‘of any department 
must make himself dispensable [by which he 
meant that his organisation must be so thorough 
that things could goon of themselves] ; but the 
subordinate must make himself indispensable.” 
With all the nicety of his scholarship and the 
thoroughness of his intellectual work Bradshaw 
was essentially a practical man ; and those who 
noted what was his opinion in college or 
university politics never put it aside as an ideal, 
but knew that it represented a feasible course of 
action. Without taking an apparently great 
part in either college or university matters, his 
influence always made itself felt, although 
others might give his opinions voice. Probably 
few of his colleagues recognised how his private 
letters and words affected the votes given at 
college meetings, while his force of character 
played its full part on the Press Syndicate and 
other university boards. 

There was something in him which permitted 
both Conservative and Liberal to trust his 
judgment. He disliked the cant of the 
doctrinaire reformer ; but he was ready at all 
times to allow growth, or to welcome change, 
which adapted itself without violent displace- 
ment to existing institutions. He recognised 
to the full the good of the English collegiate 
system (he was himself one of its truest 
products) ; but he would have made the fellow- 
ships subservient to university work. He could 
not understand antagonism between the colleges 
and the university, or how a college could 
refuse to continue the fellowships of university 
readers. He could not understand the egoistic 
spirit of a college which asked why it should 
endow a lecturer on (say) some oriental language 
not needed by its own students, for the sake of 
the university. But eager as he was to gather 
in Cambridge a band of workers at all branches 
of knowledge, he was the last to desire a breach 
with tradition, or to listen to any cant as to the 
endowment of research. Research he would 
have fostered and knew well how to recognise ; 
but any cant on this point he would sternly 
repress, and demand to see honest straight- 
forward work. Work such as this he was the 
first to welcome, and, whatever its line, fore- 
most to understand. ‘‘ Form is little,” he would 
say, ‘‘it is you put into your institu- 
tions which will change the place.” He had 
faith in the earnest work of men banded to- 
gether with a common aim. The noblest 
monument which it is possible for his friends 
to erect to his memory, is to labour on in that 
faith, imparting his spirit to others. Thus the 
future historian of the University, while record- 
ing on one page that Henry Bradshaw died in 
1886, may remark on the next that ‘‘the 
intellectual vigour and productiveness of the 
University received a marked impulse about 
this time.’”’ It would be a tribute not to 
Henry Bradshaw alone, but to the other noble 
lives which the university has lost in the last 
few years. 





Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: Feb. 20, 1886. 
Will you allow me, as an outsider to Cam- 
bridge, to bear short additional testimony to 
the character of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw ? 
It would be presumptuous in me to add any- 
thing to Mr. Hessels’s just description of his 
paramount position as a bibliographer or to the 





general consent as to his pre-eminence in 
several departments of literdry research. There 
never surely was any one who knew so much, 
and who published so little. Papers of value 
will be found among his literary remains, and 
we look to his own university or college to take 
steps that they shall not be lost to us. What, 
for example, about his promised introduction 
to the reprint of the Sarum Breviary ? 

Mr. Hessels speaks of the loss occasioned by 
Mr. Bradshaw’s death to Cambridge, and more 
widely to the world of letters. I wish to bear 
testimony to his loss as felt by the country 
clergy, and by others situated as myself. 

I have now before me many letters of Mr. 
Bradshaw. Pages in my note-books are covered 
with his handwriting, at one time giving a ma: 
of the dislocation of leaves in an ancient MS. 
or, again, the philological pedigree of the 
obscure name of some still obscurer Celtic 
saint. 

In recent years my own duties have occa- 
sionally involved my passing through Cam- 
bridge. Laden with a stock of reserved 
questions, which I knew that he was the one 
man in England who would and could answer, he 
has received me in the public library or in his 

rivate rooms, and poured forth the stores of 
is information. It was not only his profound 
knowledge, it was also this readiness to impart 
it to others who had no claim on his attention, 
which makes his death such an irreparable loss 
to many an isolated workshop, and to many a 
remote country parsonage. 


F. E, WARREN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
London: Feb. 20, 1886, 
Mr. LEE, in his letter on the proposed English 
school at Oxford, in the ACADEMY of February 
13, has unaccountably misunderstood some very 
plain statements of mine. I did not propose a 
school for the study of modern languages, but 
for the study of modern and mediaeval 
languages and literatures. Again, so far from 
wishing to put English literature in subjection 
to English language, I have advocated the 
foundation of separate professorships for the 
two subjects. I need scarcely add that, in 
course of time, I hope also to see a separate 
professorship of French literature, occupied by 
a scholar of the type of Mr. George Saintsbury; 
and so also with German and the other 
languages. 

When Mr. Lee goes on to say that ‘‘ English 
literature has the closest possible ties with 
English history,’ I must ask what kind of 
history does he mean? Political history? If 
so, I should say that the connexion, instead of 
being close, was of the very slightest. If he 
means history to include social life and thought, 
I can only ask, what subject is not connected 
with this wider history? Literature certainl 
not more than philology, which, as is well 
known, throws a flood of light on the develop- 
ment of Aryan civilisation thousands of years 
before our oldest literary records. There are, 
too, poets, such as Shelley, who are in direct 
opposition to the spirit of their age; and there 
are many who stand aloof from it. Ancient 
India has a copious literature, but no history. 

In short, we may say that though there is 
a natural, there is by no means a necessary, con- 
nexion between literature and history. In- 
deed, the heroes of literature—the poets ‘‘ of 
all ages’’—appeal to the sympathies of man- 
kind at large mainly because they emancipate 
themselves from the limitations of time and 
space. We can hardly imagine even so eminent 


an historian as Prof. Freeman lecturing on The 
Tempest or Goethe’s Faust. I think most 


literary students would, after all, rather submit 
literature ‘“‘to the tender mercies of the 
philologists.”” 

The subjection of literature to language, on 
the other hand, may be “humiliating,” but it 
is a fact that no one can advance a single step 
in literature without a knowledge of language. 
How can a man lecture on Chaucer who does 
not know the language? How can he handle 
the text critically, or read a line of Chaucer’s 
poetry correctly, unless he know the rules of 
the finale? How can he trace the sources of 
Chaucer unless he can read Old French and 
Italian? Even if a knowledge of modern 
Englisn came by nature—which it does not— 
metre still remains. It is only a trained 
phonetician who can understand the develop- 
ment of the blank verse of Milton and Tenny- 
son, and point out their characteristic features. 
How, again, can syntax and style be dis- 
associated? There is a border-land between 
language and literature which belongs equally 
to both, while literature and history are sharply 
and definitely separated. Surely Mr. Lee 
would not tear Old French literature away from 
Old French language, and hand it over to a 
professor of French history ? 

It seems doubtful, however, whether Mr. Lee 
has any clear ideas of what literature really is. 
He says it would be absurd to treat it solely 





| from the aesthetic point of view. I should say 
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it would be absurd to treat it from any other. 
Mr. Lee would object strongly to making the 
text of a great poet a peg to hang etymological 
and philological details upon ; but he is quite as 
muck an adherent of peg-criticism himself— 
the only difference is that his peg is an historical 
one. If Mr. Lee were a chemist, he would no 
doubt find that there was a close connexion 
between literature and natural science—which 
would, of course, be true enough. He would 
then be able to make Chaucer’s Canon Yeoman’s 
Tule or Goethe’s Faust into an alchemy-peg ; 
and the interpretation of Chaucer’s Prologue 
would enable him to display his knowledge of 
another important branch of chemistry— 
mediaeval cookery. Henry SWEET. 








DANTE AND THE LANCELOT ROMANCE, 
Paris feb. 15, 1886. 


For the benefit of future commentators on the 
Divina Commedia, perhaps I may be permitted 
to give, by way of summary, the following data 
respecting this subject—chiefly as regards its 
bearing upon Paradiso, xvi. 13-15. 

1. The conjecture of Blanc, Witte, and others, 
that Dante read the Romunce of Lancelot in a 
version by the Provencal poet, Arnaut Daniel, 
is disposed of by a reference to the De Vulgari 
Eloquio (i. 10), from which it is evident that the 
version known to Dante was in the langue doil. 
M. Gaston Paris, who thinks it unlikely that 
Dante was acquainted with any works of Arnaut 
Daniel which are not known to us, has pointed 
out (Romania, x. 484 ff.) that this conjecture 
is apparently based on a misinterpretation of 
Purgatorio, xxvi., 118, the error being confirmed 
by a misleading comment of Tasso’s upon that 
passage. 

2. In the MS. versions of the Lancelot the 
lady of Malehaut—‘‘ quella che tossio ”—coughs, 
not, as is usually supposed, on seeing Guenever 
kiss Lancelot, but, previous to this, at her ques- 
tion: ‘Dont uint cest amor que nos auez en 
moi mise?” The earliest printed editions 

Rouen, 1488, and Paris, 1494) and the old 
talian translation (Vinegia, 1559), in all of 
which the story is greatly abridged, make no 
mention whatever of the lady of Malehaut at 
this point. 

3. Of nineteen MSS. examined in the British 
Museum and Bibliothéque nationale (ten of the 
thirteenth century, four of the fourteenth, and 
five of the fiteenth), all contain the incident 
alluded to by Dante save one, where the 
omission is evidently owing to the carelessness 
of the copyist. 

4, Paulin Paris in Les Manuscrits Frangois 
(vol. i., p. 188) gives an account of the love- 
scene between Guenever and Lancelot, but does 
not mention the incident of the cough. It occurs, 
however, in his paraphrase of the Lancelot given 
in a later work, Les Romans de la Table Ronde 
(vol. iii, p. 263), The passage itself appears 
among extracts from an old French Ms. 
printed by W. J. A. Jonckbloet in his Roman 
Van Lancelot (vol. ii., p. xlv.). I may add that 
the American Dante Society proposes to print, in 
its next annual report (in illustration of /nferno, 
v. 137, and Puradiso, xvi., 13-15), an account of 
the meeting contrived by Gallehault between 
Lancelot and Guenever, according to the ver- 
sion of a thirteenth century MS. in the British 
Museum. PaGET TOYNBEE. 








DR. TIELE AND THE MYTH OF CRONUS. 
London: Feb. 22, 1886. 
In the Revue de UVHistoire des Religions 
(November-December 1885) Dr. Tiele honours 
me by a long review of my paper on the stories 
of Cronus in Custom and Myth. The article 
cannot but be gratifying to a mythologist who 





is so often assured that his method “‘is not a 
method at all.’ Dr. Tiele writes— 


‘* Tf I were obliged to choose between this method 
{my humble system] and that of comparative 
philology, it is the former that I would choose 
without the slightest hesitation. This method 
aione enables us to explain the fact, which has so 
often provoked amazement, that people so refined 
as the Greeks . . . or so rude, but morally pure, 
as the Germans . . . managed to attribute to their 
gods all manner of cowardly, cruel, and disorderly 
conduct. This method alone explains the why 
and wherefore of all those strange metamorphoses 
of gods into beasts, and plants, and even stones, 
which scandalised philosopliers, and which the 
witty Ovid seized on for the diversion of his con- 
temporaries. In short, this method teaches us to 
recognise in all those strange stories the survivals 
of a barbaric age, long passed away, but enduring 
to later times in the form of religious traditions, 
of all traditions the most persistent. . . . Finally, 
this method alone enables us to explain the origin 
of myths, because it endeavours to study them in 
their rudest and most primitive shape, which allows 
their true significance to be much more clearly 
apparent than it can be in the myths (so often 
touched, retouched, augmented, and humanised) 
which are current among races arrived at a certain 
degree of culture.”’ 


We would ask for no more formal and explicit 
testimony to the merits of our method. Itis true 
that Dr. Tiele makes his exceptions and deduc- 
tions. When Dr. Tiele comes to interpret the 
myths of Cronus, then, I fear, one cannot go all 
lengths with him. His methodis excellent. He 
examines Cronus, not only in myth, but in 
religion and ritual. He compares Latin as 
well as alien deities of a similar character. But 
his conclusion seems too minutely ingenious. 
To offer a summary of his views might be 
unjust to his elaborate theory of the nature- 
myths which he detects in the legend of Cronus. 
While we have no idea of what the word 
Cronus means, or of his original place in the 
earlier Greek conceptions (and about this his 
place in religion tells us but little), it seems 
impossible to explain each detail in his story 
as part of a primitive statement about day or 
night, summer or winter. In fact, to quote 
Dr. Tiele himself, ‘‘the new method alone can 
rescue us from the error into which gll of us 
have fallen—all the mythologists of every 
school—when we suppose that each god is 
the personificatiom’of a natural phenomenon.” 
Several phenomena, several physical concep- 
tions, various meteorclogical and_ spiritual 
powers are combined in Dr. Tiele’s Cronus. 
But perhaps a sober admission of our ignorance 
is better than his interpretations, in which the 
milk and honey on which the baby Zeus is fed 
become stars and the moon, or the fruits of the 
moon and the stars. A. Lane, 








‘* SIGFRED-ARMINIUS.” 
Nottingham : Feb. 15, 1886, 

Mr. Bradley, in his review of Vigfusson 
and Powell’s Sigfred-Arminius, says that it is 
not easy to believe that the hun of Anglo-Saxon 
personal names has any connexion with the 
Huns. I think there is every reason to connect 
the two words. 

It was not an uncommon practice with the 
Teutons to use the names of nations or tribes 
in compounding personal names. Thus, to take 
the Anglo-Saxon name-system, we meet with 
names compounded of the names of the Suevi 
(Swaefas), the Danes (Dene), the Saxons (Seaze), 
the Vandals (Wend/as); and I think the names 
in Angel, Engel, and Géat are also to be referred 
to tribal names, although Prof. Max Miiller 
(Chips, iv. 92) identifies the former with &yyedos. 
We may also compare the names in Wealh (a 
Welshman or a foreigner). Most of the above 
national names can be traced in the name- 
systems of the other Teutonic tribes, in some 





cases much more distinctly than among the 
Anglo-Saxons. It is neteworthy that the 
Anglo-Saxons adopted Piht (a Pict) in com- 
pounding names. Singularly enough, both 
Piht and Hin come together in the Northum- 
brian Pect-hun; Liber Vitae Dunelmensis, 24, 
col. 3; 35, col. 1.* Reasoning by analogy, we 
are quite justified in claiming hén as identical 
with the name of Attila’s race. In Anglo- 
Saxon we have the following names com- 
pounded with Aén: Hin-beorht (in reverse- 
order Beorht-hin), Hin-beald (in reverse order 
Beald-hin, Bal’-hin), Hin-fri’, Han-gar, 
Hin-gils, Han-laf, Hin-rad (Raéd-hin, Red- 
han), Han-sige, Han-weald, Han-wine, Hin- 
wult, ®sel-hin, Ba’-hin (— Beadu+han), 
Kad-hin, Eald-han, Swid-han,t Wiht-han. 
The pet-forms are Hyni, Hyne (Héan+i), 
HyYnca (Han+eca). It may be that Hain was 
used by the Teutons in the loose manner sug- 
gested by Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 489, 
but this would not affect the question of the 
identity of the name-stem and the national 
name. 

What was the original significance or origin 
of these ethnic names, it is hardly possible to 
determine. We have certainly the remarkable 
fact of an interpreter of Attila’s bearing the 
name Haina-gais (Hunagaisus in the Acta Sanc- 
torum); and there is no reason to doubt his 
identity with Onegesius,t the right-hand man 
of Attila. Nor must we forget the ‘“ altér 
Hin” applied to Hildebrand in bis famous lay ; 
or the application of this term to Sigurér him- 
self, whose German origin must have been 
sufficiently evident, one would think. But 
perhaps the word hén in names merely signified 
the qualities in the Huns that most attracted 
the admiration of the Teutons, and was used 
in the same symbolic way as bear, bour, eagle, 
&c., in their names. 

It seems to me a somewhat unwarranted 
assumption that because Sigi- was a favourite 
name-stem with the royal Cheruscan house, 
we are to expect most of the men to have 
names so beginning. Such an assumption is 
disproved by the instance of Jnguiomerus, the 
uncle of Arminius. Similarly, the royal house 
of Burgundy displayed a partiality for names, in 
Gunp-, the Northumbrians for those in Os-, 
and the West-Saxons for those in Sel; but 
these names were not used exclusively. 

Amédée Thierry suggested that Attila’s last 
bride, Ildico (= Hild-tké) was identical with 
the Hiltgund of Walthar of Aquitaine. It is 
certain that Hild-iké is a regular pet-formation 
from a name in Hilda-; but Hiltgund’s escape 
with Walthar hardly agrees with the Jordanes’ 
account of Hild-iké. If we were able to prove 
that the Norse cycle is wrong in replacing 
Grimhild by Gidriin as the wife of Attila, 
there would be no philological objection to 
identifying Grmhild with Hild-iké. Panini 
teaches us that pet-names could be formed in 
Sanskrit from the second stem of a full-name; 


* I think the name Pihtes-/éa (see Rhys, Celtic 
Britain, p. 285), the modern Pytchley, Northants, 
can be more rationally explained as the /éa of a 
man named Piht than as a settlement of the Picts. 
A man bearing a full name such as Piht-helm, 
Piht-weald, Ptht-wine, Piht-wulf would be known 
familiarly as Piht. This pet-name sometimes 
usurped the place of the full name (cf. the Greek 
Zevgis, whose full name Sauppe has shown was 
Zev{-iwmos). ‘ 

t+ It may be noted that the accent occurs in 
SwS-htine in ABlfric’s Lives of the Saints, ed. Skeat, 
i. 442, variant reading of 1. 29. 

t Mr. Hodgson (/taly and her Invaders, ii. 116) 
writes this name Onégesh, to mark his barbaric 
origin. Whatever his origin was, it is certain that 
he bore a Gothic name. It may have been this use 
of Gothic names by the Huns that caused Jor- 
danes (c. 9) to state that the Goths had borrowed 
many of their names from the Huns—an assertion 
that seems to be quite groundless. 
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and he instances Datt-aka, Datt-ika, Datt-iya, 
Datt-ila, as regular formations from the full- 
name Deva-datta. This usage also existed 
among the Greeks, and Stark has collected 
German instances of it. One of these is the 
Norse Hi/dr for Svan-hildr ; and Fagrskinn, 
p. 184, actually calls Kad-gy3, the wife of 
Edward the Confessor, ‘‘ Gy3a, Godvina 
détter.”* We may also compare the English 
Berty from Her-bert. Thus the slaying of 
Attila by Gudrin-Grimhild might, as has been 
previously suggested, be a distorted account of 
the great Hun’s singular death by the side of 
Hild-iké. But it is a hopeless task to attempt 
to introduce chronology into the Siegfried- 
Sigurd tales, and Dr. Vigfusson’s clever sug- 
gestion does notimprove matters. It is clearly 
impossible to make Jérmunrek (Airmanareiks) 
the son-in-law of Arminius. The difficulty 
that the Sagas make Jérmuorek a younger man 
than Attila is as nothing compared with that of 
bridging over the lapse of time between 
Arminius+ and Airmanareiks (Ermanric) with 
a single generation. W. H. STEVENSON. 








‘* GLOSSARY OF THE CORNISH DIALECT.” 
Carisbrook, Blackheath: Feb. 20, 1886. 
The doggrell beginning ‘‘Ena-Mena mena 
mite” is only a variation of what was to be 
heard every day, some twenty or thirty years 
since, among London children of the lower class 
in choosing the one who in any game in which 
many were to join was to take the leading or 
more important part—such as the hider in 
hide-and-seek and similar simple sports. The 
formula of election was as under : 
** Ena, dena, dina, dus, 

Catla-wena, wina, wus, 

Spitz, spotz, must be done, 

Twiddlem, Twoddlem, twenty-one, 

O U T spells out, 

Rotten, totten, dirty dish-clout, 

Out, boys, out.’’ 


He or she upon whom the last word fell was to 
stand aside; and the formula was repeated until 
all were ‘‘out”’ except one, who then became 
the chief actor in the game that was to follow. 
E. M. EpMmonps. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 1,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “ Birds: their 
Structure, Classification, and Origin,” by Prof 
W. K. Parker. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: “Style and Compo- 
sition in Architecture,” by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society ot Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“* Science Teaching,” IIL.. by Prof F. Guthrie. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: * The Geographical 
Names on the List of Thoutmos III. found in 
Syria,’’ by Prof. Maspero. , 

Tugspay, March 2.3 p.m. Rv»yal Institution: * The 
Unexhibited Portion of the Greek and Roman 
Ae os in the British Museum,’ II1., by Prof. vu. 

. Newton. 


* It may, perhaps, be objected that Kad-gy® is 
here confused with her mother. 

t Isit possible that, after all, Arminius (‘Apuévos) 
merely represents a pet form of a name in *airmans ? 
In Gothic a regular formation with the pet-suffix 
-tja + flectional -s would be, I presume, * 4irman-eis. 
In Latin this -ija-s is regularly -ius, and in Greek 
-wos. This analogy might account for the quantity 
(Arminius) given by Lewis and Short. But, 
perhaps, the contraction of -ja-s to -eis and -jis 
had not arisen in the Teutonic languages in the 
time of Arminius. If not, *Airman-ija-s would 
be still nearer to Armin-iu-s. It is a serious 
objection to this suggestion that the Gothic break- 
ing of i to ai before r is invariably represented in 
the late Latin writers by ¢, as in the well known 
instance of Ermanaricus=Airmana-reiks. But, 
perhaps, in the first century the original a had not 
yet been weakened toi; see Bopp, § 82. In that 
case, we might assume an original *Arman-ija-s. 





8pm. Biblical Archaeology : Memoir of the late 
Dr. 8. Birch, by Mr. le Page ouf and E. A W. 
Budge, with Notes on his Chitfese Studies, by Prof. 
Douelas; “Le Chum et l’Adam Exyptiens.” by 
M. E. Lefébure; “Ihe Apocalypse of Abraham,”’ 


by Dr. Gaster. 

8 y of Arts: “Bechuanaland and 
Austral Africa,’”? by Mr. John Mackenzie. 

8.°0 p.m. Zoological: “ Additions to the 
Menagerie in February.” by the Secretary; ‘:A 
New Pediculate Fish from the Sea off Madeira,’”’ by 
Prof. R. Collett; ‘The External Characters of 
Rhinoceros simus,” by Mr. Sclater. 

WEDNESDAY, March 8, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘Cal- 
culating Machines,” by Mr. C. V. Boys. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ The River 
Seine,” by Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt. - 

8 p.m. Dialectical: ‘Evidence concerning the 
Administration of the Contagious Diseases Acts,” 
by Mr. F. C. Banks. 

THuRsDAY, March 4,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
—- Geography of Britain,” II., by Prof. Boyd 

awkins. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute : ‘‘The Grahams 
or Graemes of the Debateable Land: their [radi- 
tional Origin,” by Mr. J. Bain; ** Description of the 
Ancient Buildings of the Charterhouse.” by Mr. G. 
Wardle ; * Roman Inscriptions found in Britain in 
1885.” by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Life of a 
Plant,” by Prof. R. Bentley. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “The Theory of Pro- 
portion in the Arts generally, and particularly in 
Architecture,” by Mr. W. Watkiss Lioyd 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Observations concerning 
Seedling Plants,” by Sir John Lubhock; “ Strongy- 
lue Arnfield and O. tetracanthus,” by Prof. T. Spencer 
Cobbold: “ Reproduction of Rhipilia and New 
Species R. Andersoni,” y «@, Murray. 

8p.m. Chemical: ‘* [he Influence of Tempera- 
ture on the Heat of Chemical Combination,’’ by 
Mr. 8. U. Pickering; “‘The Action of Heat on the 
Salts of Tetrethylphosponium,” by Mr. N. Collie; 
“A New Method for the Preparation of Tin 
Tetrethyl,” by Dr. Letts and Mr. N. Cullie; **Con- 
tribution to the History of Cyanuric Chloride and 
Oyauuric Acid,” by Alfred Senior; ** Contributions 
to the Knowledge of Cyanuric Derivatives,” by Mr. 
Harold Fries. 

830 p.m. Antiquaries: Ballot for Election of 
Fellows. 

Fripay, March 5,8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘ Notes on tho 
Revised Version of the Old Testament.” by Mr. B. 
Dawson; “ Miss L. Toulmin Smith’s Edition of the 
York Plays,’’ by the Rev. Dr. R. Morris. 

9 p.m Royal Institution: * Anatomical and 
Medical Knowledge of Ancient Egypt,” by Prof. 
A. Macalister. 

SaTurpay, March 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
History of Geometry,” IL., by the Rev. Dr. C. 
‘Taylor. 





SCIENCE. 
THE SOCIETE DE LiNGUISTIQUE. 


TuE new fasciculus of the Memoirs of the 
Société de Linguistique de Paris opens with 
a paper, by M. Bréal, on several Latin 
words borrowed from the Greek, but not 
noticed in the works of Saalfeld and Weise 
on this subject. He refers scribo to oxagigos, 
from *oxpidos ; litterae to dipbépar (AipOepdroigos « 
ypauparodibdoxados mapa Kuxplos, Hesych.); spa- 
tium to the Doric omddiov for orddiov; carcer 
to xdpxapo* tpaxeis . kal Seouol (Hesych., ed. 
Schmidt), which Bréal cleverly corrects into 
tpaxnrddecuor, Tessera isan apocopated reccapa- 
ywvos (cf. kilo for kilogramme). His reference 
of meditari to weAeravy must remain doubtful till 
we get a better instance of the change of / to d 
than Weise’s adeps=4Aapa, Imitari Bréal 
thinks may be copied from puiméopa, But surely 
imago, with its genuine Latin suffix, proves 
that there must have been an European 
root im, whence also the Old-Irish im-tha 
(so is), n-im-tha (not so is). Libra, having 
passed through the successive stages of 
*lifra, *lithra, is the Sicilian Alrpa. Numerus, 
Numa, Numitor, are connected with veudw, 
which is possible, though the u is short. But 
is not nwmerus from numsus as umerus from 
umsus? Nummus is borrowed from the Sicilian 
coin-name véuos, voounos, which comes from 
vuusos (Irish née, usage), just as e/ul comes from 
éoul, duos from duos, %ynua from é-yauca, 
Norma is, Bréal thinks, from yvéua; but, as this 
word has produced the Latin gromatici and 
de-grumari, it is unlikely that it should also 
produce so different a word as norma, which 
seems rather to be connected with yvdépimos, 





Lanz is, he thinks, an imitation of Acxdyn, with 


metathesis of the nasal. It seems a genuine 
Latin word cognate with the Irish lecc (flat- 
stone), from *lenca, Welsh lech. Paenula is from 
pavdéans, Cretan peddens. “ Spinther is = cpryxrip, 
with a curious metathesis of the aspiration. 
Navita, nauta, are imitated from vairns, Classis 
is from «Ajo, Doric wads, Lessus (funeral 
lamentation) which occurs in a fragment of a 
rule in the XII. Tables preserved by Cicero— 
mulieres genas ne radunto, neve /essum funeris 
ergo habento—is, not a false reading for pau- 
sam, but a corruption of a Greek *«Aaios or 
*«Adnois, cognate with Aaiois, Agonalia is re- 
ferred to ayév. Lastly, poena, a word so im- 
portant for the history of law, is borrowed from 
rowh = Zend kaéna. Had it been genuine 
Latin it would have commenced with qu. M. 
Bréal also reads and explains the newly dis- 
covered Oscan inscription on the bronze helmet 
now at Vienna as Spedis : mamerekies : saipins : 
anasaket —‘‘Spedius Mamercius Saepinas con- 
secravit.”” 

M. Havet writes on the pronunciation of 
initial syllables in Latin; connects ovare (from 
*evare) with eidgw; brings patruus from 
patronus ; identifies vesci with Béoxeo@au ; com- 
pares cavilla (from *cogvilla) with xéBados; ex- 
plains peiero as a derivative of peior and deiero 
as due to analogy; thinks that both bracchium 
and latera are loan-words, the former from 
Bpaxlwy, the latter from Aardpa, But latera is 
the regular plural of /atue = the Old-Irish s- 
stem /eth ‘‘side.” Faunus stands for *fonus = 
-pwvos in compounds like BapBapépwvos, Havet, 
lastly, propounds a new phonetic law, that in 
Latin, / between two short vowels causes vocalic 
harmony. He thus explains the u in uolumus 
(not *volimus), incolumis, the second e in ele- 
phantus, celeber. 

M. F. de Saussure equates:‘the Methymnaean 
tuBnpis + &yxedvs (Hesych.) with the Lithuanian 
ungurys ‘“‘eel,” the Latin ingven with Greek 
ayjv or a54v, and connects the Old-Norse 
ékkvinn, He also conjectures that ludus, Old- 
Latin loidos, may come from *dotdos, and be 
cognate with Old-Norse teiir ‘“‘gay.” But 
Bugge is more probably right in explaining 
loidos as from *loigdos (so niidus, sidus from 
*nugdus, *sigdus), the root of which is lig to 
spring, Fick i. 754. 

Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville notices the 
reinforcement of the thematic vowel found in 
the gen. sing. of Old-Irish stems ini and u, 
where, as in Gothic, the reinforcing vowel is 0 or 
a. Healso ingeniously explains the nom. pl. in 
-ai and -a of certain Irish stems in u as due to 
the change of a primitive ev to ov orav. He 
explains the Latin imus from *icmus (as limen 
from /ucmen) connecting with ic- the neo-Celtic 
isel, Irish ich-tar, the Irish and Welsh isel from 
txelo, But in Welsh izelo should give ichel. 
His explanation of the long vowels in 
legébam, audiébam (‘* De la seconde conjugaison 
Vimparfait est passé dans le troisiéme et dans 
la quatriéme, entrainant 4 la suite du suffixe 
-bam la voyelle radicale @ long, qui, dans 
monébam, précédait le suffixe’”’) does not seem 
so probable as one which appeared in the 
ACADEMY for November 29, 1884, ‘viz., that we 
have here a relic of the augment Jegébam, e.g., 
being = /ega + e-bam, where ebam is = &Bnv. 

Another, but much younger, Celtologue, M. 
Loth of Rennes, writes on the participles of 
necessity in the neo-Celtic languages, Irish -ti, 
Welsh -dwy, Cornish -dow, Breton -toe, -dou. 
He maintains that they all descend from a 
suffix -tv-io, compounded of the -tu used to 
form infinitives and of -io. This seems to be 
phonetically impossible. M. Loth also tries to 
explain the syllable to found prefixed to the 
names of certain British saints as ‘‘la racine 
du pronom démonstratif -to (grec ré, etc.). 
Ce préfixe avait sans doute [!] la valeur inten- 
sive, emphatique.”” The instances which he 





gives: Bret. To-Quonocus (now Thégoanec), 
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To-Seocus, To-Woedocus (now Touezec), To- 
Rithgen or To-Rithien, seem nothing but in- 
stances of the practice of prefixing the possessive 

ronoun of the first or second person singular 
o the names of saints. Of this there are innu- 
merable examples in Irish hagiography. For 
example : Mu-Cholmoc (lit. my Dovelet), Mu- 
Choeméc (my Darling) cited in the Grammatica 
Celtica, second edition 955, note. So the saints 
Bééc, Conna, and Cumma are sometimes called 
Mo-Béoc, Mo-Chonna, Mo-Chumma, and some- 
times, with the possessive pronoun of the second 
sing., Do-Bééc, Do-Chonna, Do-Chumma. So 
in Ireland Tassach, the name of an ancient 
bishop of Elphin (Ail-find) is, according to 
Mr. seen =t Assach ‘‘thy Asicus.” So 
in Scotland we still have Teunan, Thewnan, 
honetic spellings of t? Adhamhnin (‘thy 
ittle Adam’’), where the ¢ is a relic, not, as is 
usually supposed, of the English word saint, 
but of the Gaelic possessive pron. to, do = Latin 
tuus. So in Welsh T-Eliau, and perhaps Ty- 
sseilo or Tu-ssiliau, where the siliaw seems = 
Suliavus. M. Loth also discusses the seven 
names of the Isle of Man. 

M. Ponsinet points out that Gaulish pos- 
sessed two forms of the adjective meaning 
‘‘new,” the earlier, nevio, in NEVIOD[VNVM], 
Corpus Inscr. Lat. III., Nos. 3919, 3921, corre- 
sponding in its vowel with the Greek véos, the 
later novio, where the e before v has been 
changed to 0, just as in the Latin novus. 

The fasciculus contains many other ingenious 
and important remarks. Those above quoted 
seemed the most likely to interest British 
students. WuitLey SToKEs. 








OBITUARY. 
EDWARD THOMAS, F.R.S. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. Edward 
Thomas formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
one of the chief names, for forty years past, in 
Oriental learning. Inheriting the traditions of 
Prinsep, of whom he was the literary executor, 
he extended his studies over a wider range than 
his master, though he did not achieve any so 
striking discoveries. To enumerate all his 
writings would be impossible. One of the 
earliest was a paper printed in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1848, in 
which he established a most important point in 
Indian chronology—the date of the end of the 
Gupta dynasty, 319 A.D. In 1876, he returned 
to this subject, and published a volume entitled 
Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Another work 
of his that must not be passed over is his essay 
on “Jainism, or the Early Faith of Asoka ” 
(1877), the main thesis of which, however 
heterodox at the time, has been contirmed by 
the more recent researches of Prof. Jacobi. 
But Mr. Thomas’s fame will always rest upon 
his labours in the field of numismatics, which 
he used as a key to solve the more perplexing 
problems of early Indian history. In 1872, he 
founded the series of Numismata Orientalia, 
to which he himself contributed the first paper 
on “‘ Ancient Indian Weights.” It was by the 
help of coins that he traced the chronology of 
the Graeco-Bactrian kings, of the Sah dynasty in 
Gujarat, and of the Parthian Arsacidae. Coins 
again supplied the chief materials of what is 
probably his greatest work, The Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi (1871), to which 
he afterwards added a supplement on “ The 
Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire.” 
Mr. Thomas died in London on February 10, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A REVISED and enlarged edition of Prof. Mills’s 
Destructive Distillation of Paraffin, Coal-Tar, 
Rosin Oil, &c., will be published very shortly by 
Mr. Van Voorst. 





THE volume of Memoirs just issued by the 
Palaeontographical Society contains the con- 
cluding part of Mr. Starkie Gardner’s monograph 
on Eocene Gymnosperms. The writer, in con- 
cluding his work, offers some philosophical re- 
marks on the history of these plants, and on the 
break between the cretaceous and eocene rocks in 
the British area. Prof. Nicholson contributes to 
the volume a dissertation on that small but diffi- 
cult group of fossil organisms termed the Stro- 
matoporoids. After having been shifted from one 
group of the animal kingdom to another, they 
seem to have found a resting-place among the 
Hydrozoa. Mr. Dalton has completed the biblio- 
graphy of Fossil Brachiopods which was com- 
menced by the late Mr. Davidson. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. JoHN CAMPBELL, of the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, claims to have discovered 
a successful method of transliterating the 
Etruscan and Keltiberian characters. The 
characters are alike in having inseparable 
vowels attached. The language of both is 
allied in distant parentage to modern Basque. 
The results, which assign distinct historical 
meanings to the longer inscriptions in both 
languages, will shortly be published by the 
author. 


M. HENRI PIRENNE has been appointed to 
deliver a course of lectures on palaeography and 
‘*diplomatique ” (a word for which there is no 
English equivalent) at the University of Liége. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Bréal presented a copy of 
Hugo Schuchardt’s pamphlet Ueber die Laut- 
gesetze : gegen die Junggrammatiker, which led to 
a discussion between him and M. Gaston Paris 
upon the new school of philologists in Ger- 
many. While recognising their merit of the 
new school in having introduced rules of greater 
precision, especially in the matter of ety- 
mology, they contended that no revolution had 
been achieved, but only a fresh advance on the 
old lines. With reference to the views of the 
new school regarding dialect, the honour of 
discovery (which has been claimed for Johann 
Schmidt) was vindicated for M. Paul Meyer. 
The last mentioned had been the first to lay 
down that the several idioms commonly held to 
constitute a dialect—e.g., that of Normandy or 
Picardy—are not to be found within any definite 
boundaries, but vary from place to place within 
those boundaries. Dialect, therefore, is a 
philological abstraction, not a geographical 
reality. 


THE current number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (vol. xviii., part 1) contains 
a paper by M. G. Bertin on “The Bushmen and 
their Language.” Unfortunately, in default of 
the publication of the MSS. compiled by Bleek, 
the materials are scarcely sufficient to construct 
any theory regarding the language. A vocabular 
or two, and a few connected sentences, are all 
that is available. With reference to ethnology, 
M. Bertin considers the Bushmen to be a negroid 
race, quite distinct from the Hottentots pe the 
Bantus. They show resemblances to the natives 
of the Andaman Islands, and it is possible that 
they may be connected with the Egyptians of the 
early dynasties. The same number also contains 
articles on “ Ancient Navigation in the Indian 
Ocean,” by Dr. Edkins ; “ The Country of the 
Khomair,” by Consul-General Playfair ; “Caves 
on the Murghab,” by Capt. de Laessoe; and a 
translation of a Persian play, “The Alchemist,” 
by Mr. Guy Le Strange. 

THE Philologischer Wochenschrift, of Berlin, 
of January 30, has a complimentary review by 
K. P. Schulze of Mr. 8. G. Owen’s edition of 
the first book of Ovid’s Tristia, recently pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
New Suakspere Socrery.—(Friday, Feb. 12.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnivatt in the chair.—The Rev. 
W. A. Harrison read a paper on ‘ William 
Herbert and Mary Fitton in Connexion with 
Shakspere’s Sonnets.” Mr. Harrison, after ex- 
pressing his high admiration of Mr. Tyler’s 
recently published preface to the sonnets, and 
apologising for trespassing upon the ground 
which that gentleman had made so peculiarly his 
own, said that the object of the paper was to show 
that the known facts of Herbert's life, between 1597 
and 1601, were the best interpretations of the 
subject matter of the sonnets. We had simply to 
follow the history without altering in any way the 
order of events, and to read the first cules (1-126) 
of the sonnets in tae same way without displacing 
a single one from the position which it occupies in 
the Quarto of 1609, and the correspondence 
between the two will be found so striking as to 
convince us that the one is the right explanation 
of the other. Mr. Harrison contended that the 
sonnets were autobiographical ; that the identifica- 
tion of ‘‘Mr. W. H.”’ lay between two persons 
only—Southampton and Pembroke; that the 
objections to the former were insuperable ; 
whereas nothing had been urged against the latter 
that did not admit of easy disproof. On 
the words, ‘‘You had a father” (Sonnet 13), 
which had been taken as meaning that Herbert’s 
father was dead when that sonnet was written, he 
remarked that the context showed plainly enough 
that they meant that Herbert’s father had married 
and begotten a son, and Herbert himself is 

to follow this example. We had only to substi- 
tute ‘* You have no father,’”’ ‘‘ You are an orphan,”’’ 
or some similar phrase in the place of ‘‘ You had a 
father,’’ to show that the death of Lord Pembroke 
could not be what Shakspere was here refer- 
ring to. Mr. Harrison then proceeded to 
compare the order of the events in Herbert’s 
life with the sonnets as they stand. In the 
autumn of 1597 arrangements were on foot 
for a marriage between Herbert and Bridget de 
Vere, granddaughter of the great Lord Burleigh. 
The parents on both sides urged on this marriage ; 
the only obstacle apparently being Herbert him- 
self. Sonnets 1-17 deal with this period. The 
objection that Shakspere would not have urged so 
young a man to marry is thus disposed of, and the 
facts of the history are shown to be in strict ac- 
cordance with the obvious meaning of the sonnets. 
The next group of sonnets is occupied with the 
same topics; but it also expresses the resolution 
that, if his friend still refuses to marry, Shakspere 
will immortalise him in verse. In 1598 there is a 
gap in the Sidney correspondence; but we learn 
that the match between Herbert and Bridget de 
Vere was broken off, and also a rumoured alliance 
between him and the Lady Hatton came to 
nothing. With regard to Shakspere himself at 
this date, we know that in 1597 he had purchased 
New Place, and now wrote himself gentleman ‘‘in 
any bill, warrant, or quittance,’’ and that the towns- 
people at Stratford jooked to his influence to help 
them in a public matter, about which they were 
applying to Lord Burleigh. At the same time he 
was performing before the court, and then, or a 
little before, his closer acquaintance with Mary 
Fitton may have begun. But in 1598 and 1599 
Herbert ‘‘was much about the court’ and in 
high favour with the queen, and would have more 
frequent opportunities than Shakspere could have 
of being in Mrs. Fitton’s society. Shakspere, 
too, was absent from London for some time. 
Accordingly the next group of sonnets (27-39) 
tells us that Herbert was making use of these 
opportunities to supplant Shakspere in her 
affection. Somewhere here—probably between 
32 and 33—the second series of sonnets, 
which relate to the Dark Lady (127-152) 
should be read. This series refers still more fully 
and in detail to matters which are alluded to in 
the first series, which they illustrate and explain. 
Note especially Sonnet 41. They are to a certain 
extent retrospective; giving the history of Shak- 
spere’s connexion with the dark lady, and her faith- 
lessness and preference for his rival, Will. Again 
we are er by the chronology to understand 
how two of this series could have appeared in 
print so early as 1599. In the next group 
(43-55) Shakspere and Herbert are separated. 
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Conformably with this, the history tells us 
that Herbert was much away from Londo ih 
the autumn of 1599, owing to his father’s dan- 
ms illness at Wilton; and Sonnets 47, 49, 50, 
ude to the tion. Then Herbert is at court 
for 4 short time, in great favour with the queen and 
much in company with the ‘“‘ young nobles.”” Son- 
nets 56 and 58 point to some great attraction which 
keeps him from Shakspere. In November he 
leaves London, and does not return till March 1600. 
About the same time Mary Fitton had a long and 
dan us illness. Sonnets 59-74 should be read 
in this connexion. Herbert returns in the spring 
of the year, and from that time till the autumn he 
is at the zenith of his favour with the queen and 
courted on all hands. Here, just when we might 
naturally expect it, comes in the episode of the rival 
ét who is “dedicating” words to him (Sonnets 
8-87); and in Sonnets 88-100 are more allusions 
to his neglect of S é, and his preoccupation 
with other friends. b us to the autumn 
of 1600. In Sonnet 104 we have a distinct note of 
time which exactly confirms this chronology. 
Here Mr. Harrison left Herbert for a time, leaving 
the conclusion of his paper for the society’s next 
meeting.—The chairman considered the paper to 
furnish most valuable independent corroborative 
evidencé of the truth of Mr. Tyler’s main position. 
It showed how we could interpret the sonnets 
within themselves without teading into them 
po or other allusions. If these could be 
added, it was well; but the sonnets should contain 
their own explanation. In the discussion which 
followed Mr. Tyler, Miss Grace Latham, Mr. G. B. 
Shaw, Mr. Round, and others, took -—Mr. 
Tyler could not an earlier date for the first 
nnn Ses Be - +e 1598, the wae” os 
heral e gaudy spring ’’ seemed to po’ 
irresietibly to thet concvunon.—-thr. P. Z. Round 
also read a short paper on Pericles, being an abstract 
of the introduction to his edition of that play 
which is shortly to appear in the ‘‘ Quarto Fac- 
simile Series.’ 


—_——- 


Eprrsurcn —— yt Socrery.—(Friday, 
12. 


Feb. 


Dr. R. M. Fercuson, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. William Harvey communicated several 
theorems in kinematics with geometrical demon- 
strations; and Mr. R. E. ice submitted a 
ee by Mr. T. Hugh Miller, of Lagrange’s 
theorem. 


Royat Asratic Socrzry.—({Monday, Feb. 15.) 
Con. H. Yuus, President in the Chair.—After a 
few prefatory words from the President, who 
referred to the new loss which the society had sus- 
tained in the death of its treasurer, Mr. E. Thomas, 
the distinguished numismatist, Prof. Sir Monier 
Williams read a paper on ‘‘ Buddhism in its relation 
to Brahmanism.’’ He said that the annexation of 
Upper Burmah would give an impulse to the study 
of Buddhism, and the publications of the Pali 
Text Society would, he hoped, increase the number 
of Pali scholars. Buddhism had always excited 
more interest in England than Brahmanism ; yet 
there was a close inter-relationship between the 

systems. He spoke of philosophical Budd- 
hism only, which bore much the same relationship 
to popular Buddhism that pure Brahmanism did to 
Hinduism. True Buddhism was a system built 
upon the doctrine of the utter unreality and un- 
desirableness of all life, and the non-existence of 
any tual essence as distinct from material 
) . It ted the eternal existence of 
no as its 8 point, and ended in Nihilism. 
Gautama Buddha never thought of founding a 
religion in opposition to Brahmanism. He was a 
Hinda of the Hindus, and had no idea of courting 


protec tyranny. 

He, however, founded a kind of caste of his o - 
—an order of monks—a brotherhood in which all 
Were equally under the triple vow of celibacy, 
,» and mendicancy. In this he was no 
Monasticism had always been an 

system ; but it con- 

Buddhism. No 





on, 


wheel of the law that Buddhism was propagated. 
Lay brethren were bound to Buddhism by very 
slender ties. They had the sinfplest possible code 
of morality, and were only servers or honourers 
regen bg the Buddha, his law, and his order. 
ir cl duty was giving food to the monks, 
and they often retained their old cteeds an 
customs. Brahmanism was quite as toletant and 
eclectic as Buddhism. The Brahmans allowed a 
man to choose any one of three ways of salvation : 
the way of ceremonies, the way of devotion to 
mal gods; and the highest way was the way of 
owledge, but this was only for the privileged 
few. Gautama not only instituted an order open 
to all, but he threw open the way of knowledge to 
all who wished to enter it. A man who attained 
to perfect knowledge was called buddha. This was 
a term borrowed from Brahmanism, as was also 
the term for the Buddhist law (Dharma). He 
went on to show that the pessimism of Buddhism 
had its counterpart in Brahmanism. There was a 
close affinity between the philosophies of the two 
systems. Buddhism had much common ground with 
the Yogaand Sankhya, and even with the Vedanta. 
The great central doctrine of Buddhism, as of 
Brahmanism—metempsychosis—was, in Buddhism, 
rather the transmission of act-force through a 
series 0 ties. These malities were 
only connected by that force of a man’s actions 
and chatacter (Karma), not by the passing on of 
the same soul or spirit, the existence of which 
Buddhism denied. The only creator ——— 
by Buddhism was Act-force. The stories of 550 of 
Gautama Buddha’s previous existences were daily 
tepeated to th of listeners in every Budd- 
hist country ; but many similar stories were to be 
found in Brahmanical literature. The culminating 
doctrine of Nirvana was unded differently, 
ust as Buddhism itself diff in various countries. 
irvana was a term used aiso in Brahmanism, and 
meant a state of extinction like that of a blown- 
out flame; but that extinction might have three 
m : first, extinction of the forces of the 
passions and desires attainable even in this life ; 
secondly, a state of conscious and blissful 
when all wordly life had ceased ; thirdly, 
the extinctior of all personal existence and con- 
sciousness. This last was the highest, and some- 
times called Pari-Nirvana. Ordinary Buddhists 
never aspired to Nirvana at all, but only to a 
future life in one of the numerous heavens. He 
concluded by eulogising the Buddhist moral code ; 
but remarked that there was scarcely a moral pre- 
cept that could not be matched in Brahmanical 
literature.—After a few observations offered, and 
questions pat to the lecturer, by several gentlemen 
present, the thanks of the meeting were tendered 
to Sir Monier Williams for his instructive and in- 
teresting address; and the president announced 
that a paper on ‘‘ Bamian,’’ ps Rearend the Hon. 
M. Talbot, who had recently visited that locality, 
would be read on March 15. 


Tue Bomnay Brancn or tae Royat Astatic 
Socrery.—{ Thursday, Jan. 28.) 


G. E. Fox, Ese., V.-P., in the Chair.—Prof. 
Peterson (hon. secretary) read a paper on a new 
Sanskrit Anthology by one Jalhana, which has 
pone, ear into his hands. The — copy 
of the book is incomplete, and Prof. Peterson con- 
fined himself to one or two moot points in Sanskrit 
chronology suggested or illustrated by what he 
had found in it. The book adds a good man 

additional verses by Rajasekhara, dealing wit 

famous poets, to those y known. According 
to one of these, Kumaradasa, who is quoted by 
Patanjali in his Mahabhashya, wrote a poem called 
Janakiharana, when Kalidase’s Raghuvansa was 
already in existence. If Patanjali’s date is to be 
taken as fixed for the middle of the second century 
before Christ, then, in so far as this verse is con- 
sidered worthy of credit, in so far is cause shown 
for putting Kalidasa, as well as Kumaradasa, at a 
date anterior to that, The writer of these verses 
has been generally identified with the author of 
certain well-known dramas; but the question of 
his date has been recently matter of controversy. 
Max Miiller has put him in the fourteenth century 
4.D., Biihler puts him between 900 and 950 a.p. 
He is, however, quoted by Kshirasvamin (750 a.p.) 
and it has recently been determined by inscrip- 
i to a statement kindly communi- 
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cated by Mr. J. F. Fleet, that King Mahendrapala, 
who was his pupil, was reigning in 76la.v. The 
dramatist Rajasekhara must, therefore, be put in 
the middle of the eighth century and must be dis- 
tinguished from the author of the verses in the 
Anthologies. This diminishes, but does not destroy, 
the importance of the statements made in these 
verses. A striking example of the obstacle to 

rogress which may result from a rash incredulit 
in these studies is to be found in the fact, whic 
has recently come under the writer’s notice in 
preparing an edition of the Hitopdesa, that a verse 
at the end of that book, which the well-known 
scholar Wilhelm von Schlegel rejected as an 
‘impudent and almost intolerable interpolation,’’ 
really contains, and has naturally concealed for 
sixty years, the name of the author of that famous 
compilation of stories. 








Roya Historica, Sociery.—(Annual General 
Meeting, Thursday, Feb. 18.) 


Lorp Aperparg, President, in the Chair.—Prof. 
Max Miiller and Lord Selborne were elected Vice- 
Presidents. Lord Acton, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet 
Prof. M. Creighton, and Dr. Zerffi were elected 
Members of Council. In the course of his address 
the chairman announced that a committee had 
been appointed to make arrangements for the 
celebration of the eight hundredth anniversary of 
the completion of Domesday Book. 


AnisrorgeLtiaN Socrety.—(Monday, Feb. 22.) 


Suapworts H. Hopeson, Ese., President, in the 
Chair.—Several of the more important passages in 
book 1 of T. H. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics were 
a before the notice of the meeting by the 
president, together with his own marginal com- 
ments thereon. The p with their context, 
where necessary, and with the comments, were 
read and discussed severally, and compared with 
reference to their bearing on each other, and on 
the theory which they appeared to support. 


_————— 





FINE ART. 
EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


A NEW EGYPTIAN SITE, 
Tell Nebesheh, Fakus: Feb. 5, 1886. 

StncE leaving the work at Naukratis in Mr, 
Gardner’s care I have been with Mr. Griffith 
working on a new site, which has never been 
explored hitherto. I had seen Tell Nebesheh 
two years ago, and mentioned it as a promising 
place ; but 1 had not found time to enter on it, 
although it appeared to be one of the cemeteries 
of Tanis. The name is variously Tell Bedawi 
(on mepe), Tell Nebesheh, or Tell Farun; but, 
to avoid confusion with other sites, the second 
name is the best. Fully half of the site is 
occupied by a cemetery, the other half by two 
small towns and a temple. 

The cemetery has been formed by an immense 
number of small chambers, or groups of 
chambers, placed isolated and irregularly all 
over a sandy plain. These were built of unbaked 
brick, and roofed with barrel vaulting. Some 
few were larger, and cased, or lined if subter- 
ranean, with limestone; while in later times— 
in the sixth century B.c. and after—large blocks 
of about a dozen chambers became frequent. 
These tombs have nearly all been pillaged in 
early times, so that in a hundred only half a 
dozen untouched bodies have been found; and 
not only did the chambers fall to decay, but 
they were levelled and others built on them, so 
that three or four successive occupations of the 
same ground may be traced. Of course, our 
primary purpose here is to find early tombs of 
the important periods if possible; but, so far, 
we have not reached farther back than the 
XXth Dynasty, to which the funereal figures 
of Nekht-Amen, Ra-mes-nekht, Ha-re-a, and 
others, may be assigned. The later tombs, 
however, are worth some examination, as no 
plans of such Delta tombs are yet published ; 
and the occasional finds, such as four complete 
sets of amulets, two hundred uninscribed green 
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figures in one tomb, bronze spear heads, and 
beads by the pound weight, are some return for 
the work. 

The temple, however, takes us back further, 
asin it I have found a black granite altar of 
Amenemhat II. of the XIIth Dynasty. This 
in itself is interesting, although damaged ; but 
it is far more interesting from added inscrip- 
tions on the sides recording a certain person as 
khetem net, mer sah, which may be read as 
‘‘seal bearer and high chancellor.” Such 
titles occur on a particular class of scarabs, 
and belong certainly to officials in the interval 
between the VIth and XVLIIth Dynasties. The 
fresh light this monument gives is that it shows 
the title to be later than the XIIth Dynasty, 
that such persons were sufficiently important 
to place their names on royal monuments in 
a temple, and that after some revolution such 
a name was erased. Looking to the history of 
the times, it seems the most likely hypothesis 
that this line of officials were the viziers of the 
Hyksos, to whom the internal administration 
was confided, much as the Copts retained the 
bureaucracy under the Arab dominion.* This 
would at once account for their having such 
titles. for their taking the liberty of inscribing 
on the old royal monuments, for so many 
scarabs being found inscribed with their names, 
and for this inscription being erased, as nearly 
all the Hyksos inscriptions were. Beside this 
altar the thrones of two life-size statues of 
' kings of the X[Ith Dynasty have been found, 
unhappily much mutilated, and a fragment of 
a statue, which is very important as confirming 
a geographical inference as to the hieroglyphic 
name of the nome of Tanis—an inference first 
drawn from the large tablet I found at Tanis 
two years ago. No walls of the temple remain, 
only a portion of the great pavement of two 
layers thick, beneath anal ia of earth; 
and, above ground, the back of a huge shrine 
of red granite, fourteen feet high. But 
only a portion of this temple has yet been 
cleared; and there was probably a larger, 
but now even more destroyed, temple stand- 
ing close to it in the same enclosure. The 
chance of getting monuments of the Hyksos 
in a site which dates back even before their 
time, and which is so close to Tanis, is one 
which should not be left untried; therefore, on 
this account alone it is desirable to carry out a 
reasonably complete examination of the place, 
the more so as there is a fragment of a Hyksos 
sphinx on the Tell. 

A very interesting and unexpected result is 
the finding of two foundation deposits in the 
corners of an unimportant building in the 
cemetery. The circumstances of the deposit 
are closely the same as those of the foundation 
deposits which I discovered last year at Nau- 
kratis; and finding a mortar and pair of corn 
rubbers, like those at Naukratis, shows that 
they were usual emblems of some part of the 
foundation ceremony. The objects accompany- 
ing them were only a small set of plaques of 
materials. No models of tools were found. Of 
course, minor objects of interest—amulets, 
scarabs, bronzes, &c.—are pretty frequent here ; 
and I am glad to say that many of my work- 
men are educated now into leaving what they 
find—be it coffins, images, or pottery—quite 
undisturbed until I can come to the place to 
uncover and examine the finds myself. Pay- 
ment for everything found on the one hand, 
and dismissal on the other, has brought about 
this desirable order in a couple of weeks. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 





* This is indicated not only by the probabilities 
of the case, but also by a sentence in the First 
Sallier Papyrus, where Apepi the Hyksos sends to 
Ra-sekenen ‘‘a notice, according as his scribes 
knowing in affairs said.’’ This shows a curious 
dependence on the scribes for details of adminis- 
tration. 





Feb, 13, 1883. 

Since writing the last letter describing the 
site of Tell Nebesheh some further finds have 
come to light. At the gateway of the en- 
closure of the temple a headless sphinx in 
black granite has been found. which is one uf 
the most erased monuments known. Origin- 
ally made under the XIIth Dynasty, to judge 
by the style, it has erased cartouches on the 
chest, between the paws, on each shoulder, on 
the right flank (the left is broken away), and, 
sixthly, an erased inscription around the base ; 
beside these, two inscriptions remain—the 
cartouche of Seti If. on the chest, and the 
cartouches of Set-nekht on the left shoulder. 
The inscription around the base appears to 
belong to the same official who inscribed the 
granite altar mentioned before. Several sculp- 
tured blocks of red granite, with erased car- 
touches, have been found in the temple, two 
bearing figures of Khem; andjwith these the 
lower part, from waist to ancles, of a statue of 
Ptah in black granite. Itis highly polished, 
and has finely cut inscriptions of Ramessu II., 
who is entitled ‘‘ beloved of Sekhet, Uati, and 
Tum (?)” Also some sculptured blocks at the 
gate belong to some earlier building, and have 
been re-worked. 

But the most important class of finds here 
are those bearing on geography. We have 
three branches of Egyptian geography—the 
hieroglyphic names, the Greek names, and the 
sites of cities ; and the problem is to correlate 
these correctly. Several identifications have 
been already made by the work of the Fund; 
Pi-Tum (Pithom) = Hero = Tell Maskhuta ; 
Naukratis = Nebireh; Kes (Goshen) = Pha- 
koussa = Saft el Henna; Amu, capital of 
Libyan nome = Tell Hisn; and now we may 
safely write nome of Am Pehu = Tanite nome, 
and Am = Tell Nebesheh or Tanis. M. Naville, 
on seeing a photograph of a tablet found at Tanis 
two years ago (now in the British Museum), 
noticed that Horus was entitled “lord of Am” 
(spelt with the two eyebrows). He suggested 
that this Am, capital of the XIXth nome Am 
Pehu, hitherto attributed to Buto, was at 
Tanis; but he cautiously refrained from relying 
on a solitary evidence. Now we have found in 
the temple here a piece of a limestone statuette 
mentioning ‘‘Uati lady of Am”; also the 
greater part of a fine statuette in green basalt, 
probably of Nektanebo by the style, naming 
‘* Horus lord of Am”; and thirdly, in a tomb, 
a fine sarcophagus lid naming ‘‘ Osiris Meriti 
Her Ab Am.” We have found these four 
mentions of this city of Am, connected with 
different divinities, to the exclusion of any 
other nome or capital name, at Tanis and this 
site close to it; the question only remains 
between Tanis and this shrine—a matter of a 
few miles, which does not affect the identifica- 
tion of the nome. Another point to be noticed 
is that the nomes of Am Pehu and Am Khent, 
or the outer and inner parts of Am, correspond 
in relative position. Am Khent - the inner— 
being at Bubastis = Zagazig, Am Pehu—the 
outer—should be sought seawards; and Pha- 
koussa having been happily just removed by 
M. Naville from the false identification with 
Fakus, the limit of the Bubastite nome of Am 
Khent would naturally join the Tanite nome of 
Am Pehu. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 








MR. LONG’S PICTURES. 
Mr. Lone’s pictures, illustretive of what is 
most dramatic in the story of Jephthah’s 
daughter, will attract a certain number of not 
unintelligent visitors to the Gallery in Bond- 
street where they are shown. For Mr. Long, if 
inspiration is sometimes denied him, is at least 
a draughtsman and a painter, and a story-teller 
to boot; and his sacred subjects are conceived in 
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a puinter’s spirit rather than in a prophet’s. 
Unlike some of the most talked about of his 
contemporaries, a prophet he does not — 
to be. He even brings a certain secular bearing 
to the treatment of a religious theme. Often 
Mr. Long has a very keen eye for dramatic 
effect; and there is one episode—but nay, it is 
the central scene rather —of the story of 
Jephthah’s daughter, which is very decidedly 
dramatic. We refer, of course, tothe moment in 
which the girl appears in her father's sight, the 
first to pass out of his house to welcome his 
return, and, therefore, by his vow, destined for 
sacrifice. And yet somehow that particular 
moment has escaped Mr. Long. He paints, in 
the most important of his three pictures, the 
scene of Oriental triumph, in which the father 
and daughter stand, indeed, in the foreground ; 
but the father, in anguish still, is yet in a 
measure master of his surprise, and the girl is as 
well aware of her fate and as placidly resigned 
to it as if that fate had been her admitted 
destiny from the day of her birth. Ina sense, 
then, Mr. Long has missed his opportunity ; or 
to be more accurate, he has pe the very crest 
of the story, has done this to paint the moment 
after the most dramatic moment, and with it, 
skilfully, every accessory of Eastern triumph. 
But ig will rightly enough allow even here 
that Mr. Long has not been without success in 
the painting of the parental trouble, and that, so 
far as concerns the realisation of the Scriptural 
scene—the scene only suggested by the exquisite 
brevity of the text—here are indeed the warriors 
and their war chariots and the welcoming crowd 
of the Eastern town. The two other scenes 
which Mr. Long has elected to realise are, first, 
the time of probation in the mountains — a 
desert blossoming as the rose, the. irreverent 
might say only through the pretty presences of 
those companions of the doomed girl who fol- 
lowed her into temporary retreat. Mr. Long is 
an allowed master in the painting of flexible 
Oriental beauty, a little nerveless, a little flaccid 
perhaps, yet attractive enough in the accepted 
way. And, second, the hopeless lamentation 
of the father when Jephthah’s vow has indeed 
been completed, and the victim lies white and 
noble in death. We do not deem it our business 
to extol in every particular these latest, and not 
least serious, efforts of Mr. Long’s imagination 
and research and diligent handiwork. But the 
pictures are interesting and capable. The efforts 
are at least grave. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHESSMEN FROM EGYPT. 
Kom Ombvs, Upper Egypt: Feb. 11, 1886. 

I beg you will allow me space in the 
AcaDEMY to contradict a statement in the 
obituary notice in the Times of the lamented 
Dr. S. Birch. The writer of this notice, when 
lauding the capacity of Dr. Birch to detect 
forgeries, speaks of some chessmen brought 
from Thebes, and offered to the British Museum, 
which, ‘‘after having passed the scrutiny of 
other savans,” were rejected as false by the 
learned doctor ; and adds that they ‘‘ were sub- 
sequently discovered to be carved out of a 
piece [sic] of American walnut.” To this state- 
ment [ give a flat contradiction; and this for 
the very sufficient reason that the chessme” in 
question are made of at least three, and possibly 
of no less than /ive, different substances. The 
pieces—twenty-three in number, exclusive of 
two small wooden statues, apparently markers, 
and of four more which still remain in other 
hands at Luxor—are carved out of ivory, out 
of a beautiful, close-grained, pale yellow wood, 
not indigenous in Egypt, and, lastly, out of 
a fine black wood, which Mr. Carruthers, of 
the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington, to whom I submitted a specimen, 
pronounced to be of Indian, and not of 
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American, walnut. The fact is, the inventor 
of the American walnut theory proves a little 
too much. I carefully compared the black 
chess-pieces with the wood inlaid in various 
boxes and articles of ancient Egyptian furniture 
in the British Museum in company with one of 
the officials of that institution, and found the 
wood in both cases to be identical in colour, 
texture, and in some instances in condition also. 
If, then, the chessmen be spurious on account 
of their material, then the examples of inlaid 
woodwork in the National Collection, whose 
genuineness was admitted by Dr. Birch, are 
spurious also, and the specimens in the collec- 
tions of Bulak and the Louvre, where the same 
wood is employed, must likewise be adjudged 
forgeries. I am well acquainted—perhaps 
more so than any other Englishman—with the 
work of the Theban school of forgers, ever since 
it’ rst foundation some eighteen years ago. 
These men are excellent imitators; but they 
make use of materials found on the spot, and, 
not being original artists, they are quite in- 
capable of producing a set of objects carved 
in the form of lions’ heads, like the inculpated 
chessmen, in such a spirited manner, euch one, 
moreover, differing slightly from the others. 
But, above all, they cannot work miracles ; and 
this they would have done, had they fabricated 
a number of wooden pieces, which, after they 
were finished, received the cracks and cleavage, 
which is the result of the gradual drying up of 
the vegetable tissues in a climate as dry as that 
of Thebes. The author of the ‘‘ American” 
walnut theory, which leaves the question of the 
genuineness of the ivory and pale-yellow pieces 
untouched, is probably not aware, although he 
might have learned the fact from Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s great work, edited by Dr. Birch 
himself, that the ancient Egyptians largely im- 
ported foreign woods for ornamental purposes, 
especially from Asia; but we know, from the 
admirable sculptures at the Dayr-el-Bahri, 
representing the expedition sent by Queen 
Hatasu down the Ked Sea to Ceylon, if not to 
India itself, that she imported Asiatic trees of 
many kinds into Egypt. And, accordingly, 
numerous existing specimens prove that at a 
good Theban period foreign woods, and, in par- 
ticular, Indian walnut—called, I suspect by 
mistake, by Sir G. Wilkinson ‘‘ ebony ’”—was 
largely employed for inlaying. Now, curiously 
enough, there is some evidence to connect this 
particular set or sets of chessmen with Queen 
Hatasu herself. I observed in the Bulak 
Museum a chessman of agate; and Mr. W. 
Flinders Petrie pointed out to me another piece 
of bronze of similar size, design, and workman- 
ship to those offered to the British Museum. 
On the former of these is the cartouche of 
Queen Hatasu. It is at least possible that they 
all belonged to the same set, and that that set 
was the property of the queen who traded to 
India! 

Caution is an excellent quality in the head of 
a public department which makes purchases ; 
but there is such a thing as over-caution, and 
over-caution has a tendency to increase with 
advancing age and infirmities. It is no dis- 
paragement to the late Dr. Birch, whose loss it 
will be hard to repuir, to say tuat he was more 
eminent in the higher branches of Egyptology 
—in the reading of hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and in deciphering the difficult cursive Greek 
inscriptions upon the ostraka of Elephantine 
and Karnak —than in deciding upon the 
genuineness of this or that article submitted to 
his inspection. He himself expressed to me 
his regret that he had rejected as false the in- 
comparable woven linen band and the mummied 
hand, probably of a queen, with its superb 
rings of gold with obelisks of lapis-lazuli, 
which happily found a resting-place in the 
Mayer collection at Liverpool. 


GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


In connexion with the forthcoming exhibition 
of some of Mr. Holman Hunt’s¢pictures, any- 
body knowing where the following works are 
to be found will confer a favour by communi- 
cating with Mr. Holman Hunt, at the Fine 
Arts Society, 148 New Bond Street—Oil- 
colours: (1) Replica of ‘‘ Finding of Christ in 
the Temple,” (2) ‘‘Flight of Madelaine with 
Porphyro ”’ (Replica), and (3) ‘‘ King of Hearts.” 
Water-colours: (1) ‘‘ Harbour of Refuge,” small, 
moonlight; (2) ‘‘ Cairo,” sunset from house- 
roof, with woman sifting wheat; (3) ‘* Naza- 
reth,” with figures of woman and boy in fore- 
ground ; (4) ‘‘Salerno Bay,” moonlight, with 
bathers; (5) ‘‘ View from house-roof, Jeru- 
salem,” moonlight; (6) ‘‘ Mosque el Sakrah,” 
moonlight; (7) ‘‘ Desert with Gazelles,” long 
picture; and (8) ‘‘ Sunset from Fiesole.” 

THE April number of the Magazine of Art 
will contain an article on ‘‘ The Karl of Beacons- 
field,” written by Mr. G. Saintsbury, with 
portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, E. J. Boehm, 
Maclise, &c., besides a page of caricatures from 
Punch, from the time of Richard Doyle to that 
of Mr. Tenniel, selected and redrawn by Mr. 
Harry Furniss. 


Tue council of the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton, have resolved to open this spring 
an exhibition of oil paintings, water-colour 
drawings, etchings, and engravings specially 
illustrative of the scenery and antiquities of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 


THe Nineteenth Century Art Society’s Exhi- 
bition suffers inevitably from the frequency with 
which it is held. Like the Exhibition of the 
Dudley Gallery almost, it is without really 
notable work. Two or three exceptions there 
are: the strongly-painted portrait which hangs 
in the place of honour, for instance, and the work 
of Miss Miller, and Mr. Tuke, and Mr. Zimmer- 
mann, and Mr. Aubrey Hunt, not to name Miss 
Alma Broadbridge’s attractive pottle of straw- 
berries. “Strawberries fourpence a pottle!” 
sings one of the most attractive of our writers of 
vers de société ; but “fourpence a pottle ” is, alas ! 
not the market price of the day. We ought to 
apologise for quoting verse when it is a criticism 
that is expected. Alas! as far as most of the 
pictures are concerned, there is so little to criti- 
cise. You cannot enlarge to anybody’s edification 
on mere mediocrity or mere eccentricity, and in 
the minor exhibitions there is so much of both 
and so little of anything else. Let the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society be more exalted in its aim. 
Let our minor artists realise the fact that a 
pom is not qualified for exhibition simply 

ecause it is a piece of canvas which somebody 
has painted on, and which a frame-maker has 
surrounded with a frame. In what is called the 
field of art publicity is easy. Would that the 
beginner in painting found himself bound to sub- 
mit to the same restrictions as surround the 
beginner in literature ! 

THE committee formed for the purpose of 
erecting, at Nancy, a statue of Claude Lorrain 
have devised a new method of raising the 
necessary funds. Mere than two hundred 
pictures, statues, and engravings by celebrated 
contemporary artists have been collected during 
the last two years, and are to be disposed of by 
lottery. The price of a ticket is twenty francs, 
and the purchaser of twenty consecutive tickets 
is sure of a prize. The collection is now on 
exhibition at the gallery of M. Durand Ruel, 
rue de la Paix. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Miss EvGENIE STURMFELS gave a first concert 
on Thursday evening, February 18, at the 
Prince’s Hall. The programme contained three 
concerted pieces: two pianoforte trios by 





Haydn and Beethoven, and Dvordk’s Sonata 
in F for pianoforte and violin, in which the 
concert giver was ably supported by Herr 
Ludwig and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse. Miss 
Sturmfels has well-trained - fingers; at times 
there was, however, a hardness of touch which 
may very probably have been the result of 
nervousness. She played with success some 
short solos by Scarlatti, Chopin, and Nicodé ; 
but we think she was scarcely wise in attempt- 
ing Schumann’s difficult Sonata in G minor. 
Miss A. Sherwin, who has a clear, strong voice, 
was the vocalist. 

Mr. A. Chappell still continues to make the 
Saturday programmes of the Popular Concerts 
more tempting than the Monday ones, with the 
invariable and, indeed, natural result that the 
former attract the larger audiences. On Satur- 
day, February 20, there were two favourite 
Quartetts, the one for strings in D minor by 
Mozart, the other for pianoforte and strings in 
E flat by Schumann. And then again, the pianist 
was M. V. de Pachmann, and his solos four of 
Chopin’s Etudes—or, rather, five ; for, by way 
of encore, he added one more to the selection in- 
dicated in the programme-book. The ease with 
which he plays the uncomfortably wide arpeggio 
a in Op. 10, No. 1, and the scales of 
double notes in Op. 25, No. 6, is little short of 
marvellous. In the latter study he makes the 
left hand sing rather than play its part, so that 
there is something to admire besides the finished 
technique of the performer. M. de Pachmann 
was heard to advantage in the Scherzo of the 
Schumann Quartett, but the opening movement 
was lacking in breadth and dignity. As violin 
solo, Mdme. Norman-Néruda played, with her 
usual taste and expression, Spohr’s Adagio in F 
from the Ninth Concerto. Mrs. Hutchinson was 
the vocalist, and her efforts to please were duly 
appreciated. 

On Monday evening, February 22, Brahms’ 
Sextett in G (Op. 36) was admirably performed 
by Mdme. Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, 
Gibson, Howell, and Ould. The number of 
names of English players in this list will give 
satisfaction to all who think that native talent, 
if deserving, should be encouraged. Mr. Hen- 
schel’s “Serbisches Liederspiel ” (Op. 32) for four 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, was the 
next piece. The cycle consists of ten numbers, 
all well written, and some—such as No. 3 for 
soprano and alto, and Nos. 5 and 10 for the four 
voices—exceedingly pleasing. The pianoforte 
yart, too, is cleverly arranged, and Mr. Henschel 

imself at the piano made the most of it. As, 
however, the various numbers do not seem con- 
nected, and as naturally a sameness of style is felt 
throughout, we think a part of the collection 
would have proved even more effective than the 
whole. Mrs. Henschel, Miss Lena Little, and 
Messrs. McKay and Thorndike sang with taste, 
and the four voices blended well together. Mdlle. 
Clothilde Kleeberg played Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C minor (Op. 10, No. 1). The concerts are now 
in their twenty-eighth season, and this work has 
only been given twice before. It is not one of 
Beethoven's greatest sonatas, and until one can 
complain that these are heard too often, it seems 
a pity to select stepping-stones by help of which 
the Bonn master rose to higher things. Mdlle. 
Kleeberg interpreted the sonata with neatness 
and finish, and was literally forced to accept an 
encore, when she gave Mendelssohn’s “ Spring 
Song.” The programme concluded with Men- 
delssohn’s fragments from an unfinished quartett. 
Surely one of Haydn’s “finished” works, or some 
good concerted piece for pianoforte and strings, 
would have made the end of the programme as 
interesting as the beginning. 

Herr Franke’s second vocal quartett concert 
took place last Tuesday evening at the Prince’s 
Hall. Mr. Stanford’s clever Pianoforte Quartett 
in F—produced nine years ago at one of Herr 
Franke’s chamber concerts—was performed by 
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Messrs. Laistner, Peiniger, Stehling, and Swert. 
The first two movements pleased us the best ; 
the third is vague, and the finale restless. The 
novelty of the evening was J. Roentgen’s 
Toscanische Rispetti (Popular Songs of Tuscany), 
a cycle of son; H after the style of Schumann’s 
Liederspiel. ‘The composer, born in 1855, has 
written a t deal of music, He has a fluent 
pen, but in the work under notice there is 
scarcely a trace of originality. Would it not be 
more profitable for Herr Franke to announce 
some of the seldom or never heard songs of 
Schumann and Schubert than to show us how 
cleverly a talented German youth can imitate 
Mendelssohn and Schumann? The performance 
was an exceedingly good one. There was a 
great improvement in Miss Hamlin ; she did not 
force her voice as on the first evening. The 
other vocalists were Miss Little and Messrs. 
Winch and Fischer. The programme included 
Brahms’ Liebes-Lieder-Walzer, and some violin 
= violoncello solos by Messrs; Peiniger and 
wer 

Maile. Clothilde Kleeberg’s pianoforte recital 
was held last Wednesday afternoon at St. 
James’s Hall. She gave a neat and finished 
rendering of Rameau’s Gavotte, with variations, 
and was heard to great advantage in Bach’s 
Italian Concerto. Her interprets ition of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in E flat was in many respects 
praiseworthy ; but she has yet to grasp the full 
meaning and power of the opening ia, and 
to feel the grandeur of the Largo. She was 
successful in the first and last movements of 
Schumann’s interesting “ Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien.” She afterwards played two of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Lieder ohne Worte”—the first exceedingly 
well—his Caprice Op. 16, No. 2, and concluded 
with Chopin’s E flat Polonaise Op. 22. The 
difficult passages in this last work were given 
with dash and brilliancy, and elicited “loud 
applause from an audience which, up to this 
moment, had not proved over demonstrative. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noved for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts ; 
Copies of Coins, Seale, Medallions ; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches ; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeoxraphical, Numismatical, 

ndtng Put ana other learned Societies, and by the 
Lead ng Publishers. 





** Put up a Picture ay your room.”—LEIGH HUNT. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, prst-free. 








“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
bs With ‘:hree Lilustrations, 21 pp., tree to any 
ress. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
Just peliianed, (late.@h. 7 


MONG the ROCKS, and other Poems 
By M. A. 8, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 


THE CALENDAR for 1886, containing 


Lists, E i Papers, &c., &c., 





is NOW PUBL ISHED. he can be obtained from a. MACMILLAN & 
co., London, or Mr. J. KE, COmNISH, Manchester, rer, price Is, , by post, ls. 3d, 


One Shilling ; large paper, 2s. 6d, 
USKIN’S CRITICISMS on the MILLAIS 
PICTURES at the GROSVENOR. With other Notes and Comments. 
‘London tW “REEVES, 185, Fleot-street, 


INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MISS BRADDON’S RECENT NOVEL. 
Cheap}Edition, 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d. half-mor. 


WYLLARD’S WEIRD. 


By M. E. BRADDON, 
Author of “ Lady Audley’: Secret,” ‘‘ Ishmael,” &c. 


** *Wyllard’s Weird’ is second to none among her stories.”—Times. 
“* An exceedingly clever and skilfully told tale."—Saturday Review. 


A NEW NOVEL OF SEMEL Lane INTEREST. 
In 1 vol., 2s., bds. ; 2s. 6d., cl. ; 3s. 6d., half-mor. 


New Work bY Dora Vere. 





Demy 8vo, 528 pp., price 2s, 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION 
CONFERENCE: 


The Report of the Proceedings and Papers 
read in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on the 
28th, 29th, and 30th January, 1885. 

WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY: HAUNTED, Unfiagging Inte 
Sir THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. PAQn ee ———, < ‘1OVE and ROMANCE. 


“9 -mor. 
DAVID SUNMENGSAD, Minst.0.E.,F.s.s, | IF ‘LOVE ‘BE LOVE: a Forest Idyl. By 


ECIL GIBBS, Author of “ 
J. @. HUTCHINSON, 5 speedy oo of aie aden te Ph 5 Ae “an interesting.” 








EDITH SIMCOX. The People, 
W. SAUNDERS. A ROMANTIC ANGLO-ITALIAN (YOVE-STORY. 
J. LYNCH. In 1 vol., 28., bds.; 28. 6d., cl.; , half-mor. 

I. LOWTHIAN BELL, F.R.8. STAR of EMPIRE. By Capt. 1 Mayne Reid, 
W. OWEN. Author of “‘ The Headless Horseman,” &c., 





J. MAWDSLEY. 

Professor ALFRED MARSHALL. 
EMMA A, PATERSON. 
Professor BEESLY. 

W. J. HARRIS, M.P. 

W. H. HOULDSWORTH, M.P. 
STEPHEN HARDING. 

SEDLEY TAYLOR, M.A. 

M. JEAN BILLON. 

BENJAMIN JONES. 

EDWARD W. GREENING. 

J. M. CHERRIE. 

A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE, LL.D. 
Emeritus Professor F, W. NEWMAN. 
Lord BRAMWELL. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 

J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A. 
ADOLPHE SMITH, F.C.S. 


on St hag RUSSIAN SOCIETY sane. 
.» bds.; 2s.6d., cl.; 3s.6d., half-mor. 
RESPIGE ‘FINEM; or, Love in Exile. 
By G. BIANCA HARVEY. A Story of Life in 
Russia under the despotic Government of the Czar. 


‘“*The author tear with earnestness and vigour. The dialogue is 


spirited.”—At 
oes EDITION, OF A POPULAR NOVEL. 


; 2s. 6d., i 3s. 6d., half-mor. 
CURRENT [ REPENTANCE. By A. B.C.S. 


“A story full of action, excitement, and fine writing.’'— Athenaeum. 


CHEAP EDITION OF E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor, 
KINGSFORD. By E. Spender, Author of 
“A True Marriage,” “‘ Until the Day Breaks," &e, 
** A well-written novel, clever and artistic.’ "—Morning Pi 
A CHARMING STORY BY ew A GIBBON. 
Price 1s., paper covers; 1s. 
A MAIDEN FAIR. By Charles Gibbon, 
J.F MILLAR. Author of ‘‘ Garvock,” “ Amoret,” &c., &c. 
nea aimee ; London: J. & R. MAXWELL, 33 & 35, St. Bride-street; 


And 13. 14, & 15, Shoe-lane, Fleet- street, E.C. ; 
CASSELL & COMPANY, ia, Ludgate-hill, London. And at t all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers, &e. 














SIR THEODORE MARTIN’S FAUST. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, pp. 321, price 63. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. 


Translated into sisted Verse shinclin Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


EIGHTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, pp. 227, price 8s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic. Poem. 


Translated into English Verse by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Ep1nzsurcu anp Lonpon. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


NOTICH.—The New Volume im the above Series, 
on COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, by 
Professor H. M. Posner, ts ready this day at 
all Booksellers. Price 5s. 


Lonpor : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 











Part II. 


Part I. 








DEDICATED TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Notice.—“ HASTED S HISTORY of KENT,” Corrected, Enlarged, and 
Continued to the Present Time, by Dr. H. H. DRAKE ( ram the MSS. Collections of the late 
Revs. T, STREATFEILD and L. B. Larktna, the Public Records, d&c.), is now being Subscribed 
for. Part I. consists of the ‘‘ Hundred of Blackheath,” the most important Division of the 
“County 'y, comprising the Kentish Suburbs of London, and forming « complete Work in itself. 
Subscription Price £5, 


All applications to be made to Messrs, M1TCHELL and HuauEs, 140, Wardour Street, W. 
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